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MILLIONS OF GALLONS OF TAR TO MAINTAIN AMERICA'S ROADS— 
Restrictions on civilian motoring have not curtailed the load upon 
America’s highways. Huge fleets of motorized equipment used 
them; trucks haul war materials over them in loads far exceeding 
the old legal load limits. Road tar is one of the favorite materials 
for maintenance of highways in these critical days. Koppers 
produces great quantities of Tarmac Road Tar for this work. 


WATERPROOFING TO PREVENT DETERIORATION OF MASONRY © 


AND ne ee concrete in retaining walls, piers, 
bridge floors and other highway structures may suffer serious 
damage when exposed to a head of water or to constant presence 
of exposure to water. For these conditions, Koppers Coal Tar 
Dampproofing is used where conditions are less severe and is 
usually applied in paint coats. Koppers Coal Tar Water- 
proofing is used in more severe conditions and forms a strong, 
impermeable, waterproof, elastic and continuous blanket. 





LARGE SAVINGS IN ANNUAL COSTS OF GUARD RAILS—The use of 
pressure-treated timber guard rail posts has enabled highway 
engineers to cut year-by-year costs of guard rail installations, 
They outlive untreated wood posts, and cost less than other 
ermanent construction materials. Koppers Wood Preserving 
ivision is an important source of supply for this highway material, 


How 


serves the 


Highway industry 


How Koppers Serves All Industry. 


Koppers serves the highway industry, but it 
serves much more than the highway industry. 
It has been called the industry that serves all 
industry. It has a basic position as supplier to 
the railroads, steel, chemicals, manufacturing, 
oil and other industries.—Koppers Company 
and Affiliates, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


MILLIONS OF BOARD FEET OF PRESSURE-TREATED TIMBER FOR BRI 

—More highway engineers are learning about the economies | 
pressure-treated wood in bridge construction. Timber structut 
can be “engineered” like any others, all members complet 
‘framed and match-marked to Sicaneiate. Pressure-treated timh 
is an accepted permanent building material. Koppers Wood Pi 
serving Division pressure treats the timber for these structur 
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The truck with the pigeon toes 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


EF )R years many truck tires have worn 
out long before their time. 

Take the case of the ‘“‘pigeon-toed” 
truck. Most front wheels should toe-in 
slightly when the truck is standing still 
so that they will be parallel when run- 
ning. If they toe-in too much, exces- 
sive tire wear results. A wheel that is 
only one-half inch out of alignment is 
dragged 87 feet every mile it rolls. 
Excessive wear results. 

Truck owners have done their best 
to watch these seeming details which 
may shorten tire life. But still too many 
tires wore out before their time. 


Then B. F. Goodrich drew on the 


experience of many years in handling 
completely the tire maintenance of 
large bus fleets. They established the 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Conservation 
Service for fleet operators. Under this 
plan factory-trained tire men take over 
the complete supervision of tire main- 
tenance. These men know how to spot 
the pigeon-toed trucks such as that 
shown in the picture. They know what 
to look for, how to stop tire troubles 
before they start. 

Today hundreds of fleets, including 
many of the country’s largest, use this 
conservation plan. Savings of rubber, 
mileage, and money have been huge. 
Typical of the comments of operators 


are ‘““We believe we will show a 25% 
saving” “This service saves far 
more than it costs”... ‘““The number 
of failures has been reduced 60%.” 


Only a few trained men are available 
to take over a limited number of addi- 
tional fleets in certain areas. If you 
would like to know how this unusual 
tire conservation plan can increase your 
truck fleet tire mileage write the Tire 
Conservation Dept., The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. For good truck tires 
see the local B. F. Goodrich dealer or 
Silvertown store. us 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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Food rationing. Comparatively few 
food items were left subject to rationing 
after recent relaxations. Foods for which 
points still must be surrendered follow: 

Red points: beef steaks, 8 to 13; beef 
roast, 7 to 11; creamery butter, 12; farm 
butter, 8; process butter, 4; margarine, 2; 
cheese, FR. 

Blue points: processed cranberries, No. 2 
can, 15; tomato juice, 46-ounce can, 18; 
canned or bottled dry beans, except soy- 
beans, black-eyed peas and garbanzos, No. 
to- 
mato catsup or chili sauce, 14-ounce con- 


2 can, 13; spaghetti sauces, 2 and 3; 


tainer, 30; clam and other seafood soups, 
including chowder, 104%-ounce container, 
2; tomato soup, 10%-ounce container, 3; 


other concentrated or condensed soups, 
1015-ounce container, 3. 
Raspberry and = strawberry jams and 


preserves, plain or in combination with 
other fruits, one-pound container, 16; apri- 
cot, blackberry and other berries, cherry, 
peach and pineapple jams and _ preserves, 
one-pound container, 8; grape and tomato 
jams and preserves, one-pound container, 
2: apple, grape, mint and plum jellies, one 


pound, 2; bakers’ jellies (imitation), per 
pound, 2: apricot, apple, grape and peach 
fruit butters, one pound, 2. 

Home-processed foods, per quart: fruits, 
15: juices, 3: vegetables, 2; spreads, 6; 
special products, 18. 


Food supply. War Food Administrator 


Jones warned against overoptimism  re- 


garding the food supply as a result of ra- 


tioning relaxations. “Because we have 


plenty now,” he said, “it does not neces- 


sarily follow that we will have plenty 
later.” Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
said Victory gardens would be greatly 


needed, for the civilian supply of canned 
fruits and vegetables may run short later. 


Servicemen’s Christmas gifts. Serv- 
icemen stationed overseas will receive as- 
sistance in obtaining and delivering 
Christmas gifts to their friends and fami- 


lies at home. They will be supplied with 
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catalogues by the Post Exchange Service, 
from which to make selections. The Ex- 
change Service will attend to the rest. 


Furloughs for fighting men. The 
Army adopted a policy of giving three- 
week home furloughs to men whose work 
on the fighting fronts has been outstand- 
ing, when military operations permit and 
other restrictions are met. The men will be 
returned to their theaters of operation 
upon expiration of their furloughs. 


Production. Aircraft production dropped 
6 per cent by airframe weight in April, as 
compared with March, owing partly to the 
fact that April had 25 
compared with 27 in the previous month 


working days, as 


and partly to shifting programs. April 
cargo ship pieduction was 154 ships of 
1,593,691 deadweight tons, as compared 


with 152 of 1.538.357 tons in March. 


allocations of 
for 
trucks, showed increases over April. These 


Tires and tubes. May 
tires and tubes, except tires larger 
increases were made possible by greater 
production of synthetic tires. The new al- 
locations are intended to provide tires for 
motorists who recently have become eligible 
for them. Under a recent order, holders of 
B and C gasoline ration books and own- 
ers of small delivery trucks are eligible 
to buy new synthetic tires upon applica- 
tion to their loca] rationing boards 


Automobile = retioning. 
tightening rationing of new 


Constantly 
automobiles 
until renewed car production is m_ sight 
was forecast by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Some 47,000 pre-Pearl Har- 
bor cars remain in the hands of dealers, 
out of an original total of 532,000. 


Simplified taxes. The House passed 
the individual income tax simplification 
bill. It is intended to relieve 30,000,000 
taxpayers of the task of filling out returns 
and to make that job easier for the others. 
The measure now goes to the Senate. 
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ELECTRIC MILKERS 
PUT BUTTER ON 


CITY FOLK’S BREAD... 


Pioneer trails of today are electric 
cables. 

They open territory to new jobs— 
millions of jobs represented by elec- 
trical appliances and machines. 

On a pound for pound basis, Aleoa 
\luminum has a higher capacity for 
conducting electricity than any other 
metal. Because of the tremendous 
war-production of aluminum, metal 
for aluminum cables should soon be 
available. 

The jobs created by the stringing 
of these cables will be, in themselves, 
small potatoes in the employment 
picture. 

sut—the fact that electricity will 
be more widely used because of them 
—that’s giant stuff. 

The wonders in electronics which 
Imagineers are engineering for the 
dream homes of millions of people, 
take for granted the ability of those 


millions to buy. 


This is plausible only if the cash 


required is realistically low and the 
jobs created by the electrical won- 
ders are sufficiently numerous. 

To achieve this result, the new 
economics of Alcoa Alloys should 
certainly be considered in any elec- 


Among the dozen 


ONE OF 12 REASONS FOR USING 


UUA 


ALUMINUM 


trical plans. 
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advantages of aluminum are strength 
with lightness in weight. Combine 
these with high electrical conduc- 
tivity and the mixture presents the 
wherewithal to Imagineer a lot wider 
use of electricity ° 

You and we both have this war 
to finish first. But plans to make 
more future jobs are both proper 
and patriotic. 

Whether your postwar plans are 
concerned with weight-to-area ratio 
of bus bars, or maneuverability of 
spot welders, or whatever—the uni- 
formity of the aluminum you use is 
of utmost importance. 

For that, you will of course lean 
on the long experience, the knacks, 
the controls, the accumulated knowl- 
edge that is Alcoa. 

Fifty-four years of living with 
aluminum is at your command. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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“This hasn’t been an easy year for 
anybody. But it’s been some easier for 
us because of the things we raised and 
put up last summer. . . . Working to- 
gether was fun and we lived better all 
winter. I’m glad we’ve got an even 
bigger garden now.” 
. . . 

When Americans really buckle down 
to do a job, they generally get results 
that surprise everybody — including 
themselves! 

Last year’s gardens are a good ex- 
ample. Some 20 million families tilled 
about 4 million acres of ground and 
harvested 8 million tons of food. They 
whittled down the country’s total food 


PEER Rae 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


last jar on the shelf! 


bill by at least $1,250,000,000 — an 
average of $62.50 a family. 

Though our national diet was limited, 
think how much worse it would have 
been without this home-grown help! 
And for 1944, the need is even greater. 
Reserve stocks must be replaced. Our 
armed forces and the peoples of freed 
lands call for more food. 

But if the need is greater, so is the 
opportunity. Seeds, tools and fertil- 
izer are more plentiful. Experience 
gained last year will make this year’s 
gardens more productive. And Uncle 
Sam expects several million more 
families to learn the satisfaction of 
growing and eating their own food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food .. . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 


in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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There is this to say about invasion of Europe.....As military men see it: 

Only extreme bad luck can make a fiasco of landing attempts. Chance of bad 
luck is rather remote; is affected by degree of care in planning every detail. 

War in the West will almost certainly be one of fast movement, of great use 
of air power, of air-borne troops, of fast columns, of sharp, fierce engagements. 

A stalemate, a development of trench warfare is improbable. This is not to 
be another mud-bogged North Africa. It is not to be another Italy. Germany has 
too much to guard with too little. She lacks the means to force a stalemate. 
She is too vulnerable to flank attack, too exposed, whichever way she turns. 

So: Odds favor successful landings, a rapid build-up of strength inside the 
Continent, a fast, violent campaign, a decision sometime in 1944 or early 1945. 

Troops may be starting home from Europe in 9 or 10 months. It's possible. 
Germany may be out on her feet, if not counted out, in 8 or 9 months. That is 
the optimistic picture. Yet it is one that gets much military acceptance. 











Here is the basis for much military optimism over invasion proSpectS.eecee 

U.S.-Britain may have at least a 2-to-l edge over Germans in troops. 

Edge of U.S.-Britain in air strength should be about 5 to l. 

German edge in experience will be offset by U.S. troop youth and stamina. 

U.S.-British equipment will be almost all brand new, of latest model. The 
German equipment will be varied, with much of it of old type. 

And: The bulk of German trained man power, the bulk of German equipment 
will be in the East, will not be lined up at the beaches in Western Europe. That 
may be the decisive factor, the factor that could reveal a vacuum inside Europe. 

Hitler's trouble is basic: He is spread too thinly. The foundation of his 
war machine is under attack from the air while he lacks strength to strike back 
at the source of the power directed against him. His only hope is in a dramatic de- 
feat of U.S.-Britain on or near the beaches. Failing that, his days are few. 

Again: That is the optimistic picture. It is the picture that top military 
men see. They look for action and decision, not slow motion and stalemate. 














On the other side of the world.....In the war with Japan: 

Oil: Japan is suffering from an oil shortage; is hard pressed by the loss 
of tankers to U.S. submarines. Japan's oil supply line is exposed and slender. 

Food: Japan's food reserves are dwindling. Japan can be starved, can be 
prevented from obtaining the fish and rice she must have to feed her people. 

Ships: Japan's shipping situation is not far from desperate; is growing worse 
by the week. Without adequate merchant shipping, Japan will strangle. 

Result is that the time is near when U.S. can strike some vital blows. 

A series of dramatic sea-air, even landing, moves can be expected. 

This war, aS a major operation, should approach its last stages not many 
months after Germany is defeated. Japan is showing less and less ability to 
keep up in the race on the sea or in the air. U.S. advantage is piling higher. 

A Japanese defeat is not improbable by late 1945 or early 1946. 








(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~~ (Continued) 
Again, that's the optimistic view, but it is one widely held. 


At home, don't get the idea that the lid is coming off civilian controls. 

Near end of food rationing suggests just that. It suggests that maybe all 
rationing is unnecessary, that life for civilians can shift back to normal. 

It isn't as simple as that. Things are tighter in other lines. 

Gasoline rationing will remain, will be raised little until German defeat. 

It's to be the same with fuel oil. 

Sugar will continue to be in tight supply at least until shipping eases. 

Tires are going to be much more abundant for passenger cars. That's sure. 

But: New cars will not be in sight until 1945 and in limited numbers then. 

New home building will be restricted until the end of the German war. 

Civilian industry will be kept under wraps by Army-Navy so long as both 
wars go on; will not be allowed the men and materials that would give civilians 
all of the gadgets that they want until at least one of the wars is ended. 

In food, the idea was that, by ending most rations and gambling on crops, 
the public could be relieved of many irritations, could be given reason to forget 
its troubles. The same officials who recently were trying to frighten people by 
warning of big casualties now are trying to soothe them with more beef and butter. 

















It's to be more difficult to justify deferment for 350,000 physically fit 
youths under age 26 now on farms, as a result of evidence of food plenty. 

If a _ large proportion of farm youths is drafted, iraft of men aged 26 to 30 
will be less intensive. There'll be less pressure on men over age 30. 

Army-Navy still are pressing for action by Congress to force 4-F's into 
work classed as essential to the war effort. Congress is not yet interested. 

Outlook for draft of men aged 30 through 37 will depend on invasion losses. 

And: Men now going into service will largely be given quick conditioning 
and early service as combat replacements; will not get the long preinvasion type 
of training. It is possible that losses again will be under estimates; that the 
demand for men in last half, 1944, will be less than now anticipated. 





At the White House, these points appear to Stand out..... 

Mr. Roosevelt's health is excellent again; is to be no barrier to a fourth 
nomination. The President always snaps back quickly when he can get a rest. 

A fourth nomination appears as certain as anything can be in this world. 

Henry Wallace, at present, has the inside track for second place on the 
Democratic ticket. Mr. Roosevelt is prepared now to ask that of the party. 

There are these other points..... 

Any chance of a Southern revolt against the President has faded. 

White House view is that Mr. Roosevelt regained more labor Support than he 
lost of nonlabor support in his action in seizing Montgomery Ward & Co. 

President's attitude is that all issues will be influenced by the outcome 
of invasion; will be related to the war situation, not to the domestic situation, 
at the time of voting in November. Things important now may not seem so later. 

And: There is more probability that the line-up will be Roosevelt-Wallace 
for the Democrats vs. Dewey-Warren for the Republicans. 














Russia is showing more willingness to be co-operative with U.S.-Britain in 
postwar settlements, outside the strictly Russian sphere. 

Britain is letting it be known that she is ready to discuss cartel policy, 
Empire preference policy with U.S. to accommodate differing viewpoints. 

U.S.-Britain-Russia are not unwilling to listen to peace feelers from inside 
Germany. Unconditional surrender may not be so unconditional as it may seem. 

In brief: Attitude inside the United Nations, momentarily, is improved. 





See also pages 11, 14, 19. 
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Bach little rising sun rep- 
resents a Jap whose sun has set— 
definitely. It’s your receipt for the 
12,500 gallons of high octane gasoline 
it took to train just one American 
fighter pilot. 


Makes it easier to see why there’s 
less gasoline available for civilian 
America, doesn’t it? Also why gov- 
ernment agencies have had to place 
limits on the quality of civilian gaso- 
line in spite of improved refinery 


methods and stepped-up Ethyl pro- 
duction. Remember, practically 
every gallon of Army and Navy gaso- 
line contains Ethy] fluid. 

When the fighting is over it’s obvi- 
ous that much of the Ethyl gasoline 
now going to war will be available 
for peacetime use. 

You'll be able to get gasoline of far 
higher quality for running your auto- 
mobile, airplane, truck or bus than 
you've ever had before . . . and ulti- 





mately engines will be designed to 
get more power and economy from 
this improved gasoline. 

We do not predict any sudden 
dream world of helicopters and 
weirdly streamlined automobiles. But 
we do look forward to cooperating, 
through our Detroit and San Ber- 
nardino research laboratories, with 
the engineers of the automotive, avi- 
ation and petroleum industries in the 
progress of post-war transportation. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by 
oil companies to improve the antiknock 
quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 


GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK— DON’T WASTE A DROP! 








You CAN ; 


fire oil or gas 
by hand—_ 








Iron Fireman automatic Poweram stokers 
in Senior High School, Joplin, Missouri, 


you SHOULDNT 





fire coal by hand 


HE successful utilization of any fuel 
i rests on two fundamentals. First, fuel 
should be fed to the fire in just the right 
quantities and mixed with just the right 
amount of air so that good combustion is 
assured. Second, the amount of heat pro- 
duced should be geared to the needs of the 
job so that fuel is not wasted by excessive 
feeding nor results impaired by too little fire. 

No one would think of firing gas or oil 
except by automatic methods. A coal fire, 
too, takes on entirely different and better 
characteristics when fired by modern, auto- 
matic, self-regulating equipment. Iron 
Fireman automatic coal stokers create the 
highest type of combustion efficiency. Their 
use prevents oOver-production and _ under- 
production of steam. 

If you suspect that your present fuel or 
firing method could be improved, ask for a 
free survey by Iron Fireman engineers. Iron 
Fireman equipment has achieved striking 
improvements and economies in many boiler 
rooms. It may be able to do so in yours. It 
costs nothing to find out. Our nationwide 
organization of qualified factory representa- 
tives and dealers is at your service. Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 
For free survey, write or wire to 3194 West 
106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio, 


= 
THE IRON FIREMs 





Automatic Coal Stokers 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN make contributions to some 
types of pension and annuity plans with- 
out having those contributions regarded 
as salary payments. Treasury so instructs 
Internal Revenue Coilectors, but 
out that the plans must not discriminate 
in favor of officers, shareholders, super- 
visors or highly paid employes. 


points 


* * aa 


YOU CANNOT have more than a 45- 
day inventory of sprocket chains, sprocket 
wheels or attachment links in your plant 
War Production Board has placed this in- 
ventory limitation on these supplies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, until July 31, pay up to $4 
above standard-weight newsprint ceilings 
for lightweight newsprint produced out- 
side the United States. Office of Price Ad- 
makes _ this 
domestic consumers of newsprint. 


ministration concession to 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as the proprietor of a small- 
loan business, distinguish for tax purposes 
between the service charges you make on 
loans and the interest charges. One such 
loan company thereby avoided a personal 
holding company tax under a federal cir- 
cuit court decision. 


* * * 


YOU CAN ignore the requirement to 
register empty or partially loaded trucks 
if you operate a specially designed motor 
truck capable of carrying only particular 
types of articles. Office of Defense Trans- 
portation grants this exemption for small 
and specially designed motor trucks. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on regular allot- 
ments of meats-fat points for butter, 
cheese, margarine or meats if you operate 
a snack bar, cocktail bar, soda fountain or 
similar establishment where such things 
are served for refreshment only. Special 
applications for points can be made to 
local price and rationing boards. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, as a shoe manufacturer, re- 

gard steel staples and steel wire as oper- 


ating supplies under the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan. WPB permits this definition. 


YOU CANNOT set your own price on 
secondhand corrugated and solid fiber po- 
perboard containers. OPA has set spe- 
cific dollars-and-cents ceilings on second- 
hand containers of this type. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use aluminum and zinc in 
the production of nuts, bolts, washers and 
other parts of electric conductors and bus- 
ways for power systems. Limitations on 
the material that may go into these items 


have been lifted by WPB. 


YOU CAN count on continuing from 
vear to year a union contract containing a 
renewal clause without challenge from Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The Comp- 
troller General rules that such contracts 
cannot be challenged unless a charge is 
filed with the Board within three months 
after the contract originally was executed. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge more for onions 
and potatoes than the ceiling prices now 
established. OPA has extended indefinitely 
ceilings established in April for the 1943 
crop of onions and ceilings established in 
June for the 19483 crop of potatoes. 


oa - a 


YOU CAN expect the price of heavy 
hogs to decline after May 15. OPA has 
announced that the maximum price on 
hogs of more than 240 pounds live weight 
will be 


weight on that date. 


reduced 75 cents per hundred- 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT allow income from a 
trust that has been set up for your children 
to be used to pay premiums on an insur- 
ance policy on your life without being liable 
for personal income taxes on the payments. 
The U.S. Tax Court holds that trust in- 
come so used is taxable to the grantor. 


“ - - 


YOU CAN learn from your Collector of 
Internal Revenue what articles are to be 
taxcd as luggage under the 1943 Reve- 
nue Act. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue has issued a list of articles subject to 
tax, but cautions that the list is illustra- 
tive rather than all-inclusive. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue UNiTEep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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OUTSIDE — air pressure may drop from ground level's 
s 14.7 pounds per square inch to below ten pounds, | 
while air temperature may drop below zero! 


INSIDE THE AIRESEARCH-PRESSURIZED CABIN— 
pressure will remain “at ground level" and the tem- 





Cp Ysera 


+ 


perature will stay at a pleasant 70° F. 








Traveling 3 miles up in the sky 
youll ride in down-to-earth comfort! 


Tomorrow’s air liners 
> will fly you through 

the higher altitudes. 
You can count on that. 
For above 15,000 feet most storms can 
be avoided...speed is greater...and 
planes can make longer hops because 
of lessened gas consumption. 





But you won’t feel any different. 
You'll fly through that cold, thin air 
in comfort like that of your own liv- 
ing room! 

You'll ride in an AiResearch-pres- 
surized cabin—a cabin that will elim- 
inate all the personal discomforts of 
high-altitude flying . . . all the ear- 
popping, headaches and dizziness. 

To bring this about, AiResearch 
engineers, working in our giant air- 


Anes 


tight “Stratolab,” created “altitudes” 
12 miles high... cold below -90°F. 
... and air ten times thinner than on 
earth. Under these extreme conditions 
they perfected the means to pressur- 
ized airplane cabins. 

What does it is an AiResearch 
control device that automatically 
“seals” a low altitude inside the 
cabin at all times. Yes, even while 


your air liner flies three miles high! 
In peacetime, AiResearch will bring 
you many such miracles of air control. 
There'll be AiResearch cabin heating 
and air conditioning for your sky 
travel ... comfort-protection devices 
to modernize your home and farm... 
others to ease and hasten factory work. 
All will be marked by the name and 
“know how” of AIRESEARCH. 


AiResearch 


MANTEACTURING COMPANY 


[CUS ANGELES + PHOENIX 


DivistOn OF THE 


GARRETT CORPORATION 





"Where Controlled Air Does the Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Temperature Control Systems 
Engine Air Intercooling Systems » Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 





Heat Treating 


IN THE WORLD’S LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


HIS long row of heat treating ovens 
‘ae you an idea of the tremendous 
production capacity at the Crane Chicago 
Works. Into each oven a mountain of steel 
valve castings is rolled—up goes the tem- 
perature as high as 1950° F., and hours 
later—as many as 35—out come the cast- 
ings—strains and stresses removed, ready 
for the tough service demanded in battle- 
ships, oil refineries, steel mills or wherever 
excessive temperatures or pressures are 
encountered. 

The huge capacity of this plant has proved 
of great service to the nation when the 
piping requirements of the Navy, the mer- 


chant marine, and industry have been for 
valves and fittings in tremendous quantities. 
At Crane Co. these increased demands are 
being met by vastly stepped-up schedules. 
Industry at peace will require valves and 
fittings, too, in quantity—the same high 
quality valves and fittings that are today 
serving a nation at war. When that time 
comes, American manufacturers can look 
to Crane for quality valves and fittings, 
backed by the added experience and tech- 
nological skill that war has added to Crane’s 
already extensive manufacturing know-how. 
CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


VALVES - FITTINGS ¢ PIPE 


PLUMBING -° HEATING - PUMPS 
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IN WAR: 


VAGUE LIMITS OF AUTHORITY 


How Executives Have Acted Without Specific Grants From Congress 


Montgomery Ward case 
as test of all-powerful 
Presidency in emergencies 


At issue now is the question of how far 


the President, as Chief Executive and 
Commander in Chief, can go in wartime 


to control the lives of civilians. 
Essentially, the question is whether any 
man’s life, liberty or property is secure in 
time of war from interference by ‘executive 
orde This been 


question already has 


posed in several forms. It was raised by 


the effort, at one time, to force men aged 
18 to 45 to choose between military serv- 


ice and essential work. It is sharpened now 


by the Government seizure, with the use 
of a Chicago mail-order house. 
Biddle ar- 


gues Liat no person's property, in time of 


of troops, 

Attorney General Francis 
war. is immune from seizure by order of 
the President. Mr. Biddle also insists that 
no court, 


stitut 


in wartime, should seek to “‘sub- 


its judgment for that of the Ex- 














Siebel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


DIGGING IN 
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holds. that there is an 
constitutional 


the President’s hands in wartime that can 


ecutive.” He 
“aggregate” of powers in 
be used to deal with almost any situation. 

This argument is starting inquiries into 
the extent to which these powers of the 
President do exist, and how they have 
been used, or may be used. Federal courts 
may clarify the issue in the Montgomery 
Ward case. Committees of Congress are 
voing to investigate the seizure and the 
events leading up to it. 

Both judges and Congressmen are likely 
to find that there are few clear limits to 
the President’s authority, that his wartime 
powers depend, in the last analysis, on pub- 
Before this 


Roosevelt gave away part of the Navy and 


lic opinion. war, President 
there was no outcry. Before the last war, 
President merchant 
after Congress failed to give permission to 
do so. In the Civil War, President Lincoln 
freed the slaves without 


Wilson armed ships 


authority from 
Congress or the Constitution. 

Presidents 
acted in their capacity as Chief Executiv: 
and Commander in Chief of the 
and Navy, when they had no specific 
authority to do the things they did. Also, 


Congress has delegated other broad pow- 


These are instances where 


Army 


ers that Presidents may use in emergencies 

Before and during this war. President 
Roosevelt has used vast powers, apparent 
ly with and without specific authority, in 
preparing for and conducting this war: 

He traded destroyers to Britain for bases. 

He sent troops to Iceland and Green- 
land before war. 

He issued “shoot-on-sight” 
naval patrols in the Atlantic. 

He agreed on a joint defense program 
with Canada. 

He seized three industrial plants be- 
cause of labor disputes. 

All these things were done before the 


orders to 


* attack on Pearl Harbor. After that attack, 


the exercise of the President’s powers con- 
tinued on a larger scale: 
He has seized 14 more industrial plants. 


He has set up the War Production 





Board, the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, the War Labor Board, the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, the Office of War 
Mobilization and a host of other war 
agencies without specific authority. 

He is paying subsidies to keep down 
retail prices without approval by Congress 

His War Labor Board is ordering hun- 
dreds of employers to grant maintenance 
of membership to unions, still without 
specific congressional approval. 

His Petroleum 


proved 


Administrator has ap- 
Arabia. 

His agents have made development loans 
to Latin 


a pipe line to be built in 


(America. 

He has interned Japanese citizens in 
detention camps. 

The Montgomery Ward case. Now thie 
seizure of the Montgomery Ward plant is 
bringing all these war powers into sharp 
focus. The authors of the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act insist that they never intended 
that Act to be 
plant. 

The situation 


used to seize a nonwar 


becomes more confused 





—Acme 


ATTORNEY GENERAL BIDDLE 
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THE INAUGURATION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
... then also rights were measured by situations 


by the conflicting attitudes toward Mont- 
gomery Ward by various war agencies. 
The War Board holds that the 
firm’s labor dispute is a war issue. The 
War 
classify the company as an essential in- 
dustry, entitled to draft deferments. But 
the War Production Board 
enough importance to Montgomery Ward 


Labor 


Manpower Commission refuses to 


attaches 


to grant priorities. 

These various policies indicate that no 
business has any rights in wartime except 
those rights that ‘are assigned by war 
agencies, or, finally, by the President. The 
Attorney General upholds this theory in 
contending that the President has a “re- 
serve of constitutional power” that vastly 
extends his war powers. 

In addition, the President can act under 
broad grants of authority contained in 
specific acts of Congress. The Selective 
Act him power to 
mandeer plants as well as to draft sol- 
diers. Two war powers acts put teeth into 
priority and trade controls; the War Labor 
Disputes Act gives him power at least to 
seize war plants where strikes are threat- 


Service gives com- 


ened. Various New Deal laws give him 
control over banking and finance, agri- 
culture, communications and_transporta- 
tion. Laws enacted in the last war, still 
unrepealed, can be brought into effect. 

Individual rights. In exercising his war 
powers, however, President Roosevelt has 
been more lenient toward individuals than 
he has been toward business. 

Neither the Army nor Selective Service 
has acted to force men classified 4-F into 
essential war work. 

When Mr. Roosevelt could have had a 
national service act early in the war, he 
opposed its enactment. 
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Only 15 indictments have been returned 
for sedition, contrasted to more than 2,000 
such indictments in the last war. 

Constitutional procedure was followed 
scrupulously in trying eight Nazi saboteurs 
before a military court. The case even 
went to the Supreme Court. 

The general pattern of President Roose- 
velt’s use of war powers, however, does 
not differ greatly from that of other war- 
time Presidents. In all national emergen- 
cies, Presidents have appeared inclined to 
use whatever authority they could find. ° 

In the Civil War, President Lincoln ex- 
ercised any power he thought necessary. 
Without any authority from Congress: 

He suspended habeas corpus. 

He created military zones and _ tried 
civilians wholesale before military courts. 

He confiscated property. 

He called for 80,000 volunteers, although 
Congress alone could raise an Army. 

He ordered 19 ships for the Navy and 
directed the Treasury to pay for them and 
other equipment, although Congress had 
made no appropriations. 

Finally, he freed the slaves in Confeder- 
ate States. The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was defended by Lincoln solely on the 
ground of military necessity. He was con- 
that the Constitution protected 
slaves as property and that it would take 
an amendment to abolish slavery. 

In the Wilson Administration, Woodrow 
Wilson was inclined to wait for Congres- 
sional approval before acting on as broad 
a front as Lincoln. And Congress granted 
broad powers to the President to do these 
things, among others: 

To take over and operate the railroads. 

To commandeer food, fuel, supplies and 
plants; to regulate foreign trade, to guar- 


vinced 


antee wheat prices and put a ceiling on 
coal prices. 

To license the importation, manufac- 
ture, storage and distribution of necessi- 
ties. 

Also, without specific authority, Presi- 
dent Wilson set up a Food Administration 
under Herbert Hoover, a War Industries 
Board under Bernard Baruch, a censorship 
committee under George Creel. And, be- 
fore the U.S. entered the war, he armed 
the country’s merchant ships. 

The Wilson Administration more 
solicitous of business and less concerned 
over individuals than the present Admin- 
istration. For example, only one or two war 


was 


plants were seized, whereas more than 
2.000 indictments for sedition were issued. 
Many persons were arrested on suspicion 
of having German 
making disloyal remarks. 

Limits to war powers. In all three wars, 
therefore, the question has arisen whether 
peacetime civil rights can be invaded by 
the Government during war. This question 
never has been answered. In the Civil War, 
President Lincoln ignored writs of habeas 


sympathies and for 


corpus issued by federal judges, but, after 
that war, the Supreme Court held, in the 
Milligan case, that a military commission 
in Indiana had no authority because that 
State was neither invaded nor in rebellion. 

Right now, military and judicial authori- 
ties are clashing in Hawaii. Federal Judge 
Delbert E. Metzger has held that martial 
law in the islands is invalid, but Lieut. 
Robert C. Richardson continues to 
exercise martial law. Meanwhile, the Army 
is appealing the decision. In an earlier case, 
Judge Metzger convicted General Rich- 
ardson of contempt, but remitted the fine 
and the President pardoned the General. 

The Montgomery Ward case also can 
develop into a test of the President’s war 
powers, but final determination of the 
point is likely to wait until after the war. 
In two decisions of this war—one involv- 
ing the Nazi saboteurs and the other in- 
volving a Japanese citizen—the Supreme 
Court has held that and the 
President together can exercise almost un- 
limited powers in time of war and that “it 
is not for any court to sit in review of the 
substitute its 


Gen. 


Congress 


wisdom of their action or 
judgment for theirs.” 

How far the President can go alone, 
however, still remains, in the words of one 
authority, “a sort of ‘dark continent’ in 
our jurisprudence, the boundaries of which 
are undetermined.” The fact seems to be 
that, in time of war, as long as_publie 
opinion permits, Government can be all 
powerful and can destroy every right to 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness that 
every citizen may enjoy with constitu- 
tional protection in time of peace. That, 
at least, is suggested by the record of three 
wars. 
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IHE PRICE-CONTROL FIGHT 





Waning of Congressional Revolt Against Continuance of Restrictions 


Growing support for move 
jo extend present system 
without important changes 


Only seven weeks remain before the law 
at governs prices and wages and salaries 
sto expire, unless renewed. 

Not long ago, Congress was talking of 
road changes. There were loud cries against 
the Office of Price Administration. Price 
Farmers 
ere to get higher prices. Rent control was 
0 be eased. Higher prices were to be 
ased. Higher prices were to be ordered for 


ubsidies were to be abolished. 


rude oil and some other products. Wage 
mtrols were to be tightened. 

Today, the revolt against price and wage 
nd salary control appears to be waning. 
The general attitude in Congress, as ex- 
ressed both by Republicans and by Dem- 
erats, is that the existing law should be 
atended, probably for 18 months. There 
till is some interest in limiting amend- 
ments, plus a wide variety of individual 
pinions about individual situations. 

Yet, on the basis of the outlook at pres- 
at, the point-by-point appraisal of the fu- 
ture of price control is the one that follows. 

In general. The prospect of crippling 
mendments, or of amendments in the 
Pricee-Control Act that would fix 
esactly the powers of the President in time 


more 


{war, is not strong. New issues injected 





at this time could start a fight that would 
carry beyond June 30, when the present 
Act dies. Few members of Congress want 
to take a chance on an end to price control. 

Court review. It is doubtful that Con- 
gress will open all federal district courts 
from OPA These 
appeals now must go to a single emergency 
court, which probably will be continued. 

Generally fair prices. It is likely that 
the requirement that prices be generally 


to appeals decisions. 


fair, instead of profitable to every manu- 
facturer or dealer, will remain. 

Subsidies. Use of Treasury funds to sub- 
sidize lower prices for butter and beef and 
some other farm and industrial goods is 
likely to continue. The outcry against sub- 
sidies has died down as they have been 
gradually accepted by farmers and others. 

Farm price parity. Congress is not likely 
to change the formula. Farm prices will 
stay about as at present. 

Rents. No basic change in sight. Tenant 
influence is greater than landlord influence. 

Oil. Chances are against the 35-cents-a- 
barrel increase in the oil price ceiling that 
the industry demands. But the “oil bloc” 
says it will fight to the end. 

Wage control. No important change in 
wage-stabilization powers is in sight. 

Salary control. Salary controls will be 
retained unchanged, on the basis of the 
present outlook. 

White-collar workers. No early action 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR WAGNER OPA CHIEF CHESTER BOWLES 


.. . Congress may do some spelling 
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is in sight to raise the pay of the 20,000,- 
000 white-collar workers making less than 
$200 a month. Some had thought special 
relief might be provided through an 
amendment to the Act. This is not ex- 
pected. A separate bill seems necessary to 
lift the War Labor Board controls. Appar- 
ently it could not pass before winter. 
The legislative branch, then, apparently 
is not to make vital changes in price, wage 
and salary controls. As the bill moves from 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.) , of New York, to the Senate floor 
and follows a parallel course through the 
House, Congress may put in some lan- 
guage that spells out the situation. It is 
just as likely, though, that it will adopt a 
simple continuing resolution. 
If the Price-Control Act is 
about as it stands, the chief question left 


renewed 


is where industry, trade and the public 
Administrator 
Chester Bowles’s orders and policies. Here 


stand on the basis of Price 


is the situation, as is indicated: 

The 2 per cent rule. This rule, assuring 
low-profit manufacturers a 2 per cent prof- 
it on essential goods otherwise nonprofit- 
able, has now been used for such products 
as sheetings, bed linens and denims. The 
profit protection seems certain to be used 
again shortly to help boost output of cheap 
clothing, now vanishing from the market. 

Over-all retail prices. The OPA has 
dropped its proposed new regulation al- 
lowing a markup as a substitute for the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. Top 
prices will continue to be based on past 
prices, where there are no ceilings. 

Used cars. No price ceiling is in sight. 
Price officials want to avoid driving the 
used-car business out of customary chan- 
black market. 

Clothing. Stabilization, price and _pro- 
duction officials are 


nels and provoking a new 
vetting together to 
check the rise in clothing prices, chiefly 
by forcing more production of cheap cloth 
ing. To relieve an acute shortage of work 
gloves, the War Production Board is ex- 
pected to issue an order attempting to 
double production. OPA has decided to 
raise manufacturers’, wholesalers’ and re- 
tailers’ price ceilings on these gloves. 
Generally, price and wage and salary 
while 
the war lasts, possibly longer. Many see 
in the 
reconversion, 


controls seem certain to continue 
during 
if Congress, industry and 
the public will stand for controls that 


long. That point is debatable. 


controls a balance wheel 
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Merger of Army and Navy? 


Command of Air Power at Stake 
Behind Dispute Over Setting Up of Over-All Department of Defense 


Postwar policing job 
involved in controversy 
between the two services 


An effort to dig out for calm appraisal 
the facts that must go into the shaping of 
a postwar military policy is reopening an 
old feud between the War and Navy de- 
partments. At the same time that admirals 
and generals and soldiers and sailors are 
trying to work together on the fighting 
fronts, a vigorous dispute is developing at 
home over whether they shall all be put 
into one department of national defense 
after the war. 

The Army favors such action now, even 
before the war is finished. The Navy says 
the plan needs a great deal of study. It is 

, opposed to a change now and may be in 
the future. The urgency of the arguments 
on both sides is out of line with the aims 
of the House Committee on Postwar Mili- 
tary Policy which is making the study. 

That Committee is gathering up the ar- 
guments, probing for facts, trying to piece 
together a plan for an efficient defense es- 
tablishment after the war. Its study is un- 
hurried. Its plan will come to the House 
as a recommendation and sent for further 
study to one of the regular legislative com- 
mittees. But the battles will move along 
through every stage of the developing 
plan. 

At stake is control of aviation in the 
postwar world and the type of service to 
which military planes will be assigned. 
These are major fighting points in the 
background of the Navy’s opposition to 
the plan for a single department of na- 
tional defense. 

Such a department would contain the 
Navy, the Army and the Air Forces, each 
of the three groups of equal stature and 
importance in the formulation of plans 
and strategy. As envisaged by Army advo- 
cates, the plan would give the Navy is 
fleet air arm and the Army would have 
air units to co-operate with ground fight- 
ers. Each of these flying groups would be 
especially trained, as now, for such tactical 
operations. 

But, under the Army plan, the Air 
Forces would operate as a strategic entity 
and. would have a voice as loud in the de- 
fense establishment as that of the Army and 
the Navy. Not all admirals are yet ready 
to agree that the Air Forces have many 
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strategical functions separate from those 
of ground and sea forces. 

In the background are several factors. 
The Navy has the biggest fleet in the 
world, built and building. Its air force is 
welded to the fleet, with 
But the Navy is 


no autonomy. 
building land-based 


bombers and acquiring flying fields. This 
activity moves the Navy across a natural 
barrier that used to separate the Navy 





U.S. ah Photo 
VICE ADMIRAL EDWARDS 
.-. wings changed the picture 


from the Army. By common consent, the 
work of the Navy used to stop at the 
shore line. 

In the eyes of the Army, this use of 
land planes from land bases is trespassing 
upon a field of activity that belongs by 
tradition to the Army Air Forces. Looking 
ahead into the postwar world, the Army 
sees demobilization stripping it of men 
and facilities. But the Navy, through the 
years, has stressed its slogan: “The first 
line of defense.” A battleship is costly and 
usually a permanent investment. Demo- 
bilization never strikes the Navy as hard 
as it does the Army. 

This time, there will be a postwar polic- 
ing job to do. The Army Air Forces be- 
lieve much of it can be done by air as well 
and more cheaply than by ship. Moreover, 
in these days of triphibious warfare, where 
the long-range bomber is the first imple- 





ment of a striking force, Air Forces men 
are inclined to argue with the old slogan 
about which branch of the service is now 
the first line of defense. 

The policy Committee is not inclined to 
get itself involved in the technicalities of 
an argument between fighting men. The 
disposition of the Committee members is 
to weigh the evidence on both sides, hold 
their recommendations to a high, broad 
level of public policy and let the services 
fight out their own battles in their own 
way. 

A plan for consolidating the two depart- 
ments is gaining favor among most of the 
members of the Committee. What they 
would like to do would be to tie together 
certain procurement, administrative and 
training functions of the two departments, 
wiping out duplications, saving money and 
man power to the nation and providing a 
more efficient fighting force. 

Men like Representatives Woodrum of 
Virginia, the Democratic chairman of the 
Committee, and Wadsworth of New York, 
the ranking Republican, are willing to 
leave the intricacies of strategy and tac- 
tics to be worked out by a process of evo- 
lution. They are not interested in the 
fight of either the Army, the Navy or the 
Air Forces, as such. But they would like 
to give the movement toward greater effi- 
ciency a push in what they regard as the 
right direction. 

Postwar military policy, to these men, 
means getting an agency that can do well 
and efficiently the job that will be required 
of the United States armed forces after the 
war. Indications are that this will mean 
participation in a patrol operation to keep 
the peace. At best, this will be an expen- 
sive job. Therefore, as many wastes of man 
power and money as possible must be elim- 
inated, 

In the past, navies have offered the 
cheapest form of defense. Now the Air 
Forces may be prepared to compete with 
a big Navy from the standpoint of ex- 
pense. Air equipment is less costly than 
battleships. The planes have speed and 
striking power. But the movement of the 
Navy toward use of iand-based planes is 
putting the Navy in the position of offer- 
ing an all-around type of service for the 
postwar patrol job. 

Competition will be keen. The Navy has 
more ships than any other navy afloat. In 
the Marine Corps, it has an army, well 
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trained and well integrated, which is more 
than twice as large as the 187,000-man 
standing Army the United States had 
when the war started. The Navy has an 
air corps of its own. 

What the Committee hopes is that it 
can get its postwar military policies 
whipped into shape and written into the 
statute books before demobilization reaches 
ny large proportions after the war. 
By so doing, it hopes to establish the po- 


n of each of the branches of service, 





htain some integration, give each the men 


nd equipment needed to do its assigned 





ind prevent any from gobbling up the 
hole defense establishment 

The principal evidence brought before 
he Committee points in this direction. 


That testimony is: 

Present co-operation between the two 
departments is a patchwork resulting from 
he Joint Chiefs of Staff at the top, some 


i) other joint Army-Navy committees and 


subcommittees in) Washington, plus nu- 
merous others here and in the field to work 
with civilian agencies and keep down fric- 
on between the two departments in local 
reas 

On aircraft matters alone, there are six 
main joint committees. Supply agencies 
1 hree separate forces—Army, Navy 


\ir Forees—have to keep intimate 


laily contact with the six top civilian con 


trol reneies for prices, production, oil, 
man power, foreign materials and shipping. 


In procurement, many thousand, per- 
haps several hundred thousand, extra men 
are needed to perform the many duplicat- 
ing services of Army, Navy and Air 
Forces. Overcharges, interference and _ in- 
eficiency have resulted over and over 
again from the overlapping and duplicat- 
ng supply and purchasing services. 
Ninety per cent of the items bought by 
1¢ Surgeon General of the Army are also 
houghit by the Navy. Army and Navy in- 
spectors are often in the same plant to 


+} 


inspect articles that are identical in_ per- 
formance and specifications. Because of a 
difference in identification marks, men in 
the field often are not aware that an 
article they need is in a nearby storehouse 
of the other service. 

When the Army Ordnance Department 
was closing down plants, the Navy was 
building a new one to do the same kind 
of work. Expediters for the Army and 
Navy compete in the same plants, some- 
times with harmful results. 

Duplications run through supply and 
maintenance. Both services use many sim- 
ilar items of aircraft, automotive, small 
arms, artillery, fire-control, marine, radar, 
communications, clothing, medical, con- 
struction and railway equipment. The 
same skills and tools must be used for 
maintenance. But, even at the fronts, each 
service uses its own lines of supply and 
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THE NATION’S AIR ARM 
... its fingers don’t stop at shore lines 


is shut off by red tape from the repair west Pacific to teach Army, Navy and 
shops, parts and repairmen of the other. Marine fliers to fight together. To remed: 
Communications overlap. The services this, Army fliers are suggesting that the 
compete for medical officers, nurses, medi services combine their preliminary train 
cal aides, dietitians. These duplicate ef- ing up to the advanced tactical stages, 
forts in Army and Navy hospitals that are ising the same equipment and _ fields. 
located within a few miles of each other The Army, rallying behind the Ai 
One estimate says between 25 and 35 — Forces, is virtually unanimous in present 
per cent could be saved in overhead if one ing the case for consolidation. The Navy 
agency did both Army and Navy construc simply urges: Go slowly: don’t break up a 
tion, with similar savings for engineering winning team. The Committee is not in 


and administrative costs for repairs and clined to hurry too much. But it know 
utilities. The duplications run down a long — well what happened to the Army after the 
list of items, extending even into the field last war and believes there is need for an 


of training. One officer says a constant Army as well as a Navy when ‘the fighting 
retraining process goes on in the South- — starts in any future war. 
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GEN. McCNARNEY REP. WOODRUM SECRETARY STIMSON REP. WADSWORTH 
... does an old feud face the fact finders? 
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COMEBACK OF THE FRENCH 


New Army, Guerrillas and Underground Paving Way for Liberation 


Repressive measures 
by Nazis fail to curb 
rising spirit of nation 


France now is coming back to the cen- 
ter of the war in Europe. Allied command- 
ers are being urged by the French to in- 
clude French troops in every landing that 
is made on the soil of France. Such land- 
ings are regarded in France not as invasion, 
but as liberation. Here is a glimpse of what 
has been happening in France: 

France has been a battleground since 
start of the bombing phase of the inva- 
France have 


sion. The people of been 


watching the destruction of the terminals 





troops have proved their fighting abilities 
many times. They fought well in Tunisia 
in the face of heavy casualties, are fight- 
ing in Italy and are back on French soil in 
Corsica. 

The French fleet, which Hitler had 
planned to use with the Italian Navy 
against the Allies, instead is available to 
work with Italian warships in helping Al- 
lied landings. French warships took part 
in the dress rehearsal for invasion at Anzio 
and Nettuno, when the Tricolor flew 
from ships of the invasion fleet. 

The French command, after a period of 
dispute, now is in the hands of Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle. That command was 


wrested from Gen. Henri Giraud, Allied 
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THE ROAD BACK .. . FRENCH TROOPS READY FOR INVASION 
... the Gallic spirit was fortified by guns 


in their fine railroad system. They have 
seen costly defense plants go up in smoke. 
Yet those sights have put no damper on 
French support for invasion. 

The French army of liberation now 
numbers close to half a million men. That 
army has been based and trained in Africa. 
The army is being equipped with mod- 
ern American weapons and vehicles. Lend- 
Lease aid up to January 1 amounted to 
$322,000,000. The number of men equipped 
for action has been estimated as high as 
300,000. Many more are available for train- 
ing. Probably before long about eleven 
divisions will be fully outfitted. 

The French native African 


white and 
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selection for command beginning with the 
invasion of -North Africa. General de 
Gaulle, however, apparently is supervising 
policy and is not exercising command in 
the field. French field commanders operate 
under the Allied high command, and 
French troops are used as that high com- 
mand orders. 

Although the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation, headed by General de 
Gaulle, is denied recognition as the gov- 
ernment of France, the Allies have agreed 
to cooperate with the Committee in get- 
ting civil government restored in the liber- 
ated areas. 

While have been 


these preparations 


going on outside of France, significant 
things also have been happening within 
France itself: 

On the home front, France is suffering 
many of the physical effects of being a 
battleground. A wave of looting of moy- 
able wealth by the Nazis is sweeping the 
country. Food stores have been plundered 
and a new crisis in food has developed. 
The meager daily ration of 1,500 calories 
per person now is cut to 1,000 calories. 
There are even reports of scientific regula- 
tion of diet to stifle revolt by denying the 
French the vitamins that would make them 
vigorous and aggressive. 

People are being made homeless through 
forced evacuation of strategic zones in 
cities. Preparations for systematic dynamit- 
ing of buildings and utilities are under way, 
If the Nazis are forced to retreat, it is re- 
ported that the destruction they leave be- 
hind will dwarf that of Naples. Still, the 
spirit of France seemingly remains un- 
broken. Thus: 

An eleventh-hour drive by the Ger- 
mans to stop sabotage has failed. Shoot- 
ings of suspects have been followed by new 
outbreaks. Nazi efforts to recruit French 
volunteers to fight the Allies in Russia 
or elsewhere have fizzled. 

A Vichy effort to line up French volun- 
teers also has got The French 
police and gendarmes are not trusted by 
either the German command or the Vichy 
Government. Efforts by Vichy to recruit 
a strong militia to put down internal dis- 


nowhere. 


turbances, such as those arising during in- 
vasion, have fallen far short of goal. 

A guerrilla army, estimated to total 
250.000 men, is at large in the mountains 
of South Central and Southwestern France. 
This force already has beaten off with 
losses all German attempts to suppress it. 
Now arms and ammunition are flowing to 
it from the Allies through the air. Thus, 
there is in interior France a_ potential 
front against the Nazis. 

But, back of that guerrilla army, there 
is the French underground system that is 
nationwide. It is said that 1,000,000 French 
are aiding directly or indirectly in resist- 
ance to the Nazis. Two million more are 
said to be ready to help. The French 
fought after the St. Nazaire 
Commando raid was mistaken by them for 
a British invasion. Now the cry in France 
has been to speed up real invasion so as 
to outrun and forestall Nazi plans for 
systematic demolition. 

That is the story to date of France's 
comeback in the war. 


for days 
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HIGHWAYS TO BERLIN: 
LAST LAP OF 600 MILES 


Barriers That Face Allies in Three-Front Drive Toward Nazi Capital 


Germany’s task in guarding 
long frontier and maintaining 
supply lines under air attacks 


The Allies at last are coming to grips 
with Germany. Until now, there have been 
sea and air blows from the west, land and 
air blows from the east and a limited of- 
fensive from the south. Now, a_three- 
front drive by all forces is on the way 
from Britain, from Russia, from Italy. 
The outcome of that combined offensive 
will shape the rest of this war. 

Today, all paths point to the heart of 
Germany. As shown by the map on the 
following pages, Berlin is less than 600 
miles from Britain, springboard of the 
U.S. and British forces. The distance is 
the same from the front in Russia. In 
Italy, the Allies are only 450 miles from 
the southern border of Germany. 

Athwart each path into Germany stands 
the German Army. That remains as the 
real basis of Germany’s power, while the 
German Navy has cracked and the Ger- 
man air force is cracking. The final story 
of the war is going to be told by the 
amount of strength that is revealed by 
the German Army in the months ahead. 
The possibilities are three: 

No more than expected German 
strength would mean rapid success for the 
western invasion, early collapse of Ger- 
many, and the end of the war this year. 

Somewhat more than expected Ger- 
man strength might mean tying the Allies 
down into trench warfare and 
of the fighting into 1945. 

Surprising German strength might mean 
defeat for the western mvasion, many 
years of fighting, and perhaps a stalemate 
in the end. 

Officially, the first alternative is the one 
that is expected. The second alternative is 
regarded by officials as possible, but not 
probable. The third is looked 
virtually impossible. 

Important reasons underlie the Allies’ 
expectation that Germany will be smashed 
by this year’s combined offensive. All plan- 
ning is based on careful estimates of Ger- 
many’s real power. Those estimates credit 
the German Army with great strength, 
and significant weaknesses. Under Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, men and weapons 
are put in readiness to break down tough 


extension 


upon as 
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resistance. Here is an over-all view of the 
German Army that stands in the way of 
an Allied victory: 

All told, Germany is credited with a 
fighting force of more than 8,000,000 men. 
Germany, with interior supply lines and 
no sea transport, can keep a remarkably 
large proportion of these men in combat 
units. She is supposed to have 360 combat 
divisions. This compares with an = an- 
nounced total of only 100 American com- 


—Acme 
GENERAL EISENHOWER 
... the die is cast 


bat divisions for use on all fronts against 
both Germany and Japan. 

The Allied invasion forces include troops 
unseasoned by combat. These forces must 
run the high risks of sea-borne or air-borne 
invasion. And they must go up against 
German veterans fighting in prepared posi- 
tions. 

Thus, on the surface, Germany starts 
off with big advantages. But a closer look 
reveals the German Army straining to de- 
fend a Eurgpean frontier that extends 
8,000 miles. This frontier is threatened at 
many points on three sides. 

Russia is tying up 199 divisions. 





Even those are unable to stop Rus- 
sia’s drive. 
The Balkans require 25 German di 
visions, besides satellite troops. 
Italy is keeping 25 more divisions 
engaged or on guard. 
Norway is precariously defended by 
12 divisions. 
Denmark accounts for five divisions. 
Germany holds a reserve of about 
$2 divisions to deal with emergencies. 
These forces add up to 308 divisions. 
That leaves, for France, Belgium and 
Holland, a defense force of about 52 di- 
visions. In_ that mobile field 
army of perhaps a dozen divisions, includ 


total is a 


ing Panzers and motorized troops. This 
trouble-shooting and hard-hitting force 
probably will be commanded by Field 


Marshal Erwin Rommel. It is to be the 
nucleus for the counterattacks that Ger- 
many plans in defense of the western front 

So strength is mixed with weakness in 
And, now, special 
problems are pressing upon the Germans. 

In man power, the German Army is 
weaker than the recent increases in num- 


Germany’s defenses. 


bers of her combat divisions would imply. 
Part of that increase is accounted for mere 
ly by reduction in the size of divisions 
from 17,000 to 11,000 men. 

Thus, the 52 divisions in France and the 
Low Countries probably include not more 
than 600,000 men. There will be as many 
as 1,000,000 American troops in the Allied 
invasion army in England, and hundreds 
of thousands of British and Dominion 
troops besides. Thus, Germany is likely to 
be heavily outnumbered in the west. 

In fighting qualities, Germany’s forces 
are on the downgrade. Its army has been 
fighting for five years, enough to age and 
wear out great numbers of its best men 
Probably 2,500,000 of the finest troops have 
been killed or totally disabled. Many part- 
ly recovered wounded have been returned 
to duty. Old men are used to fill up gaps 
in the ranks, since all men aged 40 to 65 
were called up last vear. Training divisions 
include quisling troops of doubtful value. 

Against Germany’s experienced but tired 
and aging army, America, Britain, Canada 
and their allies can send young and vigor 
ous troops in superior numbers, 

In weapons, the German Army is 
more nearly a match for the Allies. The 
Germans have made a defensive ten-strike 
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with their science of the big-scale use of land 
mines. Their troops are armed to the teeth 
with automatic small arms. The 170-mm. gun, 
88-mm. gun and six-barreled rocket gun give 
their artillery heavy fire power. The Germans 
have brought out several versions of radio- 
controlled tanks. 

Nevertheless, Germany has lost her once- 
great margin of superiority as to weapons. 
Great quantities of her artillery have been 
captured or destroyed, especially in Russia. 
Once the Allies have a secure bridgehead in 
Western Europe, they can put tanks and can- 
non into action in numbers far beyond Ger- 
many’s ability to match. 

Of ammunition, the Allied invasion forces 
are expected to have an abundance, escaping 
entirely the shortages of artillery shells that 
handicapped the Germans greatly in both Africa 
and Italy, and at times in Russia. 

In transportation, Germany is not going to 
have the one-sided advantage that interior 
supply lines once seemed likely to give her. 
Today, the railroad network in the strip that 
flanks the so-called invasion coast is the target 
for the heaviest bombing offensive ever sent 
against any transportation system. Every rail- 
road terminal in that vital defense belt has 
been bombed repeatedly. 

Thus, Germany’s internal communication 
lines are revealed as a source of special danger. 
Today, all those lines are exposed to bombing. 
And, with each new Allied advance, the bomb- 
ing ranges will become shorter. 

Even Germany’s efficiency in repairing rail 
lines and at keeping trains moving may not” be 
equal to the intensive bombing campaign of 
the Allies. 

This transport weakness is exactly of the 
kind that can be increased as a result of the 
Allies’ growing mastery of the air. If Western 
Europe’s rail system collapses, the Germans 
will be driven to increased use of trucks and 
wagons. But those, too, can be bombed. A gen- 
eral transportation tie-up could paralyze Ger- 
many’s whole defense system in Europe. 

In sum, Germany’s situation is such as to 
raise doubts of her ability to survive the con- 
centric Allied drive. Even if that combined 
offensive should fall short of expectations, the 
powers now encircling Germany could call upon 
reserves that Germany lacks. The Russian 
Army outnumbers Germany’s Army, 12,000,000 
to 8,000,000. The United States Army is to be 
kept at 7,700,000 men. The British Empire has 
about that many troops under arms. 

So the Allies’ last lap of 600 miles to Berlin 
may turn out to be shorter than Germany has 
admitted is possible. The Russians have pushed 
back the German Army 1,000 miles from its 
deepest penetration into Russia. The Ameri- 
cans and Canadians have pushed 3,000 miles to 
England, defeating the submarines that tried 
to bar the way. According to Allied standards, 
600 miles is not far. The chances seem good 
that the Allies will keep their schedule for ar- 
rival in Berlin. 
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More Help for 


ag RR Go mee anemia 


Veterans: 


What ‘G-I Bill’ Would Do 


Education, Job Insurance, Loans and Medical Care 
Among Aids Proposed for Servicemen and Women 


Greater benefits than after 

the first World War. Bonus 

payment expected to follow 
The 


charged 


1,000,000 men 
from military service and the 
100,000 being discharged every month al- 
ready are entitled by law to more benefits 
than servicemen of 1918. Meanwhile, other 
benefits now are being voted by Congress. 


and women dis- 


At present, there is mustering-out pay 
of $200 for those with six months’ service 
in this country and $300 for those with 
overseas service, There are pensions for 
those who have been disabled in service. 
Congress is about to approve a 15 per cent 
increase in these pensions. There are in- 
surance benefits. There is the opportunity 
for four years of vocational education for 
disabled veterans, with compensation of 
$80 a month during training, plus added 
children. 
There is free hospitalization and medical 
care for the veteran and his family. 

Now, Congress is on the verge of adding 
substantially to this list of benefits. About 
to be approved is legislation known as the 
GI Bill of Rights. Under that bill, veter- 


ans with honorable discharges would re- 


compensation for wives and 


ceive the following benefits: 

Education. Qualified veterans would be 
able to obtain money for one to four years 
of schooling. By careful management, a 
veteran could complete a four-year college 
course with little expense to himself. The 
Government would pay his tuition, labora- 
tory fees, health and infirmary charges and 
other such expenses up to $500 a vear. In 
addition, he would receive a 
allowance of $50 a month, if single, and 
$75 a month, if married. 

There will be few veterans unable to 
qualify for this schooling. To qualify, a 
veteran must have served a certain length 
of time in the Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps, probably from three to six months. 
A veteran with than the minimum 
amount of service would be eligible if he 
has been released because of disability or 
injury received in the service. The veteran 
who completes his first year satisfactorily 
would be able to complete his course if 
his work continued to be satisfactory. 

The education privilege would not be 
limited to those going to college. It 
would apply also to high schools, business 


subsistence 


less 
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schools, scientific institutions and others. 

Unemployment insurance. Veterans un- 
able to find jobs upon discharge would be 
entitled to unemployment compensation 
for at least 26 weeks, and possibly a year. 
Congress has not yet agreed on the time 
limit or on the amount to be paid, but the 
amount probably would not be below $15 a 
week for unmarried men or above $25 a 
week for men with dependents. It may be 
$20 a week for either. 

“Gold brickers” and shiftless individuals 
would not be expected to live off the Gov- 
ernment under this plan. To be eligible for 
compensation, a veteran must have tried 
and failed to obtain work. He would not 
be eligible if he left a job without good 
cause or if he were fired for misconduct. 

Hospitalization. Hospital facilities for 
veterans, exclusive of Army and Navy hos- 
pitals, would be increased greatly under 
the GI bill. At present, veterans’ hospitals 
can accommodate 80,000 patients. A build- 
ing program now under way will add an- 
other 21,000 beds. The Senate and House 
are not yet in agreement on how much 
more shall be spent on hospitals, but the 
GI bill in final form probably will author- 
ize an appropriation of not less than $500,- 











000,000, enough for 100,000 more beds. This 
would be expended over a period of years, 
Loans. The veteran who wants to buy 
or build a home, start a small business, or 
buy or equip a farm also would be able to 
get Government help. He would be eligible 
for a loan ranging ‘somewhere between 
$1,000 and $1,500. No interest would be 
charged on the Joan during the first year, 
and 3 per cent thereafter. A lien on the 
property purchased probably would be the 
only security required for such a loan. 

Jobs for veterans. The GI bill is de- 
signed to provide for the veteran’s im- 
mediate needs in readjusting himself to ci- 
vilian life. It would give him all he needs 
except a job. But if it doesn’t actually 
place him in a job, the bill provides help 
for him in finding a job. It would set up 
within the U.S. Employment Service a 
veterans’ placement board to work with 
employers and job seekers. 

Effect of Gi bill. The postwar pump- 
priming possibilities of the bill are ex- 
tensive. The loan feature could provide a 
strong impetus to home building. Con- 
sumer goods industries would benefit. Col- 
leges could expect to feel the effects im- 
mediately as veterans took advantage of 
the educational provisions. A boom for 
the colleges appears inevitable. 

More help to come. The benefits of the 
GI bill and other benefits already available 
are not likely to bring an end to veterans’ 
aid legislation. Bonus payments probably 
will follow. Plans now being offered are lib- 
eral. Whatever plan is adopted, the outlay 
is almost certain to be at least $3,000,000,- 
000 a year for 10 years after the war. 
And it could easily go to $5,000,000,000. 
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WARTIME AID: CHECKS EVERY MONTH FOR THE GI‘S FAMILY 
“octwar aid: a “‘bill of rights’’ for Gl Joe himself 
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WERE AN AIRPLANE ENGINE 
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T° YOU WERE an engine on a giant 
plane, you'd be checked and 
tested by experts at regular, frequent 
intervals. 

You wouldn’t question the wisdom 
of those tests, for the reasons are ob- 
vious: To discover and remedy or 
control defects while they are still 
little—to prevent forced landings. 

Now, here’s something to think 
about. You, as a human being, are far 
more complicated than the biggest 
airplane engine. And infinitely more 
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examinations, 


THE MESSAGE reproduced above em- 
phasizes the wisdom of periodic health 


Metropolitan will gladly send you free, 
on request, enlarged copies for posting on 
plant or office bulletin boards. 
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valuable —to yourself, your family, 
your country. 
Periodic physical checkups will 
help discover possible troubles 
while they are little and, often, 
easily remedied. 


A physician should make these ex- 
aminations. An annual medical ex- 
amination—particularly as you grow 
older and as doctors return from war 
service—is the sensible way to avert 
serious trouble ...a possible “forced 
landing.” 


Get a Health Examination once a year! 
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WHY FOOD CONTROLS ARE EASED 


Effect of Drop in Lend-Lease Shipments, More Selling by Farmers 


Crops, buying, home gardens 
as factors in continuance of 
curtailed rationing program 


Some mystery surrounds the sudden shift 
from searcity to abundance of food in the 
United States. On one day, there was the 
appearance of scarcity, with many foods 
rationed. On the next day, there was the 
appearance of glut with 
largely abandoned. 

Here, then, is the mystery of the food 


food rationing 


supply—now you see it and now you don’t. 
Why? What is the explanation? Is there a 
catch in it that will lead to a return to 
scarcity and even tighter rationing later 
on? 

The fact is that the mystery can be 
cleared rather easily. The answer to it is in 
three parts. 

First, Lend-Lease demand for food sud- 
denly has dwindled. Lend-Lease was taking 
about 30 per cent of all food drawn away 
from civilians. Invasion preparations in- 
volve drastic curtailment in Lend-Lease 
food shipments in order to make space for 
munitions. The British people are going on 
even more limited diets. The Russians are 
getting less food from the U. S. than before. 

Second, farmers are selling more. Scarci- 
ty of corn is causing them to rush their 
hogs to market. Drought on the Pacifié 
Coast is causing a rush of lambs to mar- 
ket. There is a big flow of milk, stimulated 
by good spring pastures and the payment 
of $400,000,000 in dairy feed subsidies. 
Greater quantities of vegetables are being 
shipped by commercial growers. Surpluses 
of eggs and potatoes are so great that the 
Government is having a hard time main- 
taining its guaranteed prices. 

Third, storage space is inadequate. The 
Government finds that old stocks must be 
cleared out, so that there will be room for 
new supplies coming in. The limited 
amount of storage space results in sharp 
shifts in what is availabie to the public. 
Big marketing by farmers or a cut in mili- 
tary demand is reflected quickly in larger 
quantities offered at retail. Thus, it be- 
that the “ever-normal food 
supply,” which officials once set up as a 
goal, is not now to become a reality. 

The sudden change in rationing policy 
raises the question of what is ahead. Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles says frankly 
that he does not know. Officials in the best 
position to make an appraisal, however, 
give some definite forecasts of what is 


likely to the food 


comes clear 


happen in various 
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groups. Here is the picture as they see it: 

Meat. Pork will be plentiful for several 
months at least—as long as hogs are mov- 
ing to market in big numbers. When that 
period passes, the corn shortage is certain 
to bring a sharp drop in hog supplies. But 
there is a good chance that this eventual 
decrease in pork will be offset by an in- 
crease in beef. Officials hope that, with 
rationing eased, millions of cattle now be- 
ing held on the ranges will be sent to 
market. In that steaks and 


event, beef 





have as much reason as before to lay in a 
good supply of home-canned vegetables. 
This is because 50 per cent of the commer- 
cially canned vegetables are to be sct aside 
for military use and Lend-Lease, as com- 
pared with 25 per cent a year ago. Also. 
70 per cent of the commercially canned 
fruits are to be set aside, as compared with 
50 per cent in 1948. 

In deciding to do away with 


a large 
part of the food rationing program, offi- 
cials are gambling on these things 
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STOCK PILE 


. . . Now you see it, now you don’t 


beef roasts will be likely to follow other 
meats off the ration list. 

Dairy products. The spring production 
of milk is unusually high, and this is mak- 
ing possible higher fluid milk quotas in 
Also, 
prospect. But consumers cannot expect an 
increase in their butter and cheese at this 
time. The reason is that 60 per cent of 
cheese production and 40 per cent of butter 
production now are being set aside for 
military use and Lend-Lease. 

Poultry and eggs. The current problem 
in poultry and eggs is one of surplus, rather 
By next year, however, 
poultry and egg supplies are certain to be 
smaller. Reduction will be forced by the 
shortage of corn and other feed. 

Fruits and vegetables. Right 
plenty of fresh vegetables are coming to 
market, but officials say that housewives 


some cities. more ice cream is in 


than shortage. 


now, 


Good weather. There have been seven 
successive years of good crops, and the 
hope is that 1944 will be the eighth. But 
a bad drought or widespread crop damage 
from other causes could change the whole 
food picture by midsummer. 

Orderly buying by consumers. If con- 
sumers rush to buy particular items or 
resume hoarding, there may be a return of 
chaotic conditions that prevailed before 
food rationing was started. 

Continuance of Victory gardens. 
Householders are being urged not. to let 
up on their efforts to grow as much food 
as they can. But there is some official 
worry as to whether the Victory gardens 
will receive the same tender care as before 

In any case, meat rationing is not likel) 
to be resumed this year. And, if officials 
win their gamble, big-scale food rationing 
may be out for the duration of the wat 
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FDR’s Problems of Averting Chaos in Europe and Disunity at Home 


Election victories in 
florida and Alabama as 
boon to fourth-term move 


President Roosevelt is at the end of the 
longest rest he has had since his third term 
started. Four weeks of quiet and fishing 
nthe sun are sending him back to Wash- 
ington bolstered in health and spirits for 
the hard months of war and politics that 
lie ahead. He will need all of his energies. 

The work of the next few months is of 
a nature to test Mr. Roosevelt’s patience, 
endurance and statesmanship. Chaos must 
be fought off behind the Allied armies in 
Europe as the invasion of the Continent 
proceeds. A semblance of unity must be 
maintained in America while the country 
is torn apart by the arguments of an elec- 
tion year. And, in the midst of the tumult, 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR HILL 
For the President... . 


the foundations must be laid for the post- 
war structure in which America will live. 

European problems will get more urgent 
and thorny as the Allied troops begin to 
move on the Continent. Starving popula- 
tions will have to be fed. Reconstruction 
must start to hasten the day when these 
peoples will be self-supporting again. 

In preparation for this work, Mr. Roose- 
velt last week asked Congress to provide 
$450,000,000 for the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
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Goods will be taken from Lend-Lease to 
funnel in behind U. S. troops. As UNRRA 
broadens its functions, a decline in Euro- 
pean Lend-Lease demands is expected 

But the military governments will be 
temporary. Hardly will they have settled 
into the areas before opposing civilian 
groups will be clamoring to take over the 
funds and properties and powers of the old 
governments that were wiped out by 
Hitler. In France, in Greece, in ‘Italy, in Po- 
land and in the Balkans, factions already 
are fighting among themselves for recogni- 
tion as the rightful heirs. The pressures 
from these groups will pile up on Mr. Roose- 
velt after the assault upon Europe begins. 

In the United States, these factions al- 
ready are busy trying to whip up senti- 
ment among the racial groups that have 
immigrated to this country. They may 
comprise an election threat in some of the 
important electoral-vote States that have 
large populations of foreign descent, such 
as New York, Michigan, Ohio and Hlinois. 
The President need these 
votes to win a fourth term. 

But the Solid South gave Mr. Roosevelt 
a token last week of its continued allegiance 
to him. Senators Pepper of Florida and 
Hill of Alabama, both staunch supporters 
of most of his New 
renominated in primaries whose results are 
tantamount to election. Both of the Sena- 
tors had hot and well-financed opposition. 

Both Senators had invoked the Roose- 
velt name to win. Both came through with 
votes to spare. Alabama is a State repre- 
sentative of the Deep South. But Florida 
has many Republicans among the sun- 
seeking Northerners within its borders. 
Florida broke away from the Democrats 
in 1928. Alabama did not. 

The same primaries dealt a blow to the 
hopes of anti-Roosevelt Democrats in an- 
other quarter. These Democrats had en- 
tered 18 candidates pledged to Senator 
Byrd of Virginia for delegate seats at the 
Democratic national convention. But indi- 
cations were that 12 of the delegates picked 
by the voters were pledged to a fourth 
term for Mr. Roosevelt while only six Byrd 
delegates emerged. 


would some of 


Deal measures, were 


[wo days later, the North Carolina 
Democratic convention unanimously in- 
dorsed Mr. Roosevelt for a fourth term 


and voted to support their own Governor 
J. Melville Broughton, for the vice-presi- 
dential nomination. 

White House aides are still saying that 
they are uncertain whether the President 








will accept a fourth-term nomination. But, 
in the President’s silence and the 
doubt of his aides, Mr. Roosevelt 
half enough dele 
gates to give him the nomination. Of the 
1,176 convention delegates, 462 have been 


picked. Among these, 371 are 


pro- 
fessed 


already has collected 


pledged or 
claimed for a fourth-term nomination. 
Postwar planning is moving steadily 
ahead in the midst of the election argu- 
ments. are being laid for 
an American world trade structure whose 


The foundations 


size will dwarf anything the nation has 
known in the past. 


Lend-Lease officials regard the billions 


of dollars of materials that have gone to 
America’s allies as the biggest advertising 
venture the nation ever has embarked up- 
on. They say both the deed and the goods 
made friends and taken the 


have hame 


and knowledge of the worth of U. S. manu 


Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR PEPPER 
. a token from the South 


that 
never before had known anything but Brit- 
ish or German or French or Dutch goods. 


facturers into sections of the world 


As Lend-Lease slows down, negotiations 
to open breaches in old trade barriers will 
go forward. The two are bound together. 
Russia already is looking toward America 
for postwar goods. Other nations are ex 
amining the possibilities. How the goods 
will be paid for is a problem that will fit 
into the general pattern for the peace that 
now is heading toward Mr. Roosevelt. 
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ABOUT JOB RIGHTS OF VETERANS AND CIVILIANS 


(Servicemen now are coming out of the 
armed forces at a rate of 100,000 a month. 
Many of them are going back to their old 
jobs, others are finding new employment. 
With the present demand for workers, in- 
dustry is having no trouble absorbing these 
returning veterans. But the time is coming 
when there will be more job-seeking vet- 
erans than there are jobs. Much has been 
written about the legal rights of service- 
men to re-employment, but little has been 
said about civilian workers in the great 
shifting and turnover that lies ahead. Many 
raised about their 
future and their claims to jobs because of 
seniority, promotions and other factors.) 


questions are being 


To begin with: Will civilian workers have 
any rights to their present jobs? 


If you are working in a job that was left 
by a man or woman entering military serv- 
ice, you probably would have no claim to 
the job if this serviceman or woman gets 
an honorable discharge and asks to be taken 
back. Your employer very likely would 
have to drop you to make a place for the 
veteran, unless he could keep you both. 
This means, in effect, that your job, if 
taken to fill a vacancy caused by the enlist- 
ment or drafting of a former employe, can 
be considered of a temporary nature. Simi- 
larly, persons promoted to fill gaps caused 
by absence of men in the service may have 
to step back to their old places if these 
servicemen want to return to their old jobs. 


On the other hand, an employer is not re- 
quired by law to drop his present employes 
to make jobs for veterans who have not 
worked for him before. Thus, 
working in a job that was not vacated by 


if you are 


a serviceman, you may have a good chance 
of being kept on after the war unless your 
position is a temporary wartime job. Also, 
if you were working for your present em- 
ployer before the war and he does not 
have a general lay-off, you probably have 
a good chance of keeping your job. 


Suppose you are working in a job that 
was left by a serviceman. When would 
you be likely to be replaced if he 
wants the job back? 


Under the Selective Service Law, a veteran 
must be taken back by an employer whose 
service he left to join the Army or Navy if: 
The veteran applies for reinstatement with- 
in 40 days of his discharge; is still qualified 
to perform his former duties; holds a cer- 
tificate that he satisfactorily completed his 
military service; left a job, other than a 
temporary one, in his former employer's 
service to enter the armed forces after May 
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1, 1940. A veteran is not supposed to be 
fired without cause for one year after his 
reinstatement. Another law makes like pro- 
visions for re-employment of men who left 
civilian jobs for the merchant marine. 


There are certain conditions, however, un- 
der which an employer is not compelled to 
take back a veteran even when the above 
requirements are met. That is when an em- 
ployer’s circumstances have changed so as 
to make it impossible for him to take back 
the serviceman. However, Selective Service 
attitude is to give the benefit of doubt in 
borderline cases to a man who has left 
private employment for military service. 
So far, Selective Service officials have had 
to use almost none of their legal powers 
to force employers to reinstate former em- 
ployes returning from military service. 


The Selective Service Law left many points 
unsettled about the re-employment rights 
of veterans. For instance: It said that the 
returning serviceman must apply for re- 
instatement within 40 days after his dis- 
charge. But it did not say how soon he 
actually must report back for work. Can 
he apply for re-employment on the fortieth 
day after his discharge, and then wait one 
day, one month or even one year before 
he reports back to work? Suppose this de- 
lay is made necessary by some physical 
condition? These questions have not been 
answered officially, and may have to await 
final determination by the courts. 


Many other questions of rights of employe 
and of employer are being raised. The law 
says that a man must have left a job, other 
than a temporary one, to be assured of re- 
employment. But just what is a temporary 
job? Suppose three men worked at differ- 
ent times in one job and all were drafted. 
Which one is entitled to the job? Selective 
Service opinion is that the first one who 
held the job is, and that the two others 
had only temporary status. But suppose the 
first man doesn’t want the job back, and 
the second one does. He is supposed to get 
it. Again, suppose No. 2 gets back first, is 
reinstated, and then No. 1 returns and 
demands the job. Present theory is that 
No. 1 should get the job, and No. 2 must 
to make for him, since 
No. 2 was only a “temporary” worker to 
begin with. 


step aside room 


What about seniority rules? 


If you are an older worker, seniority rules 
might give you a stronger hold on your 
job than new workers have. But the of- 
ficial opinion is that a serviceman also gains 
seniority during his “leave of absence.” 


Furthermore, he is entitled to benefits of 
promotions, pay increases, etc., that he 
would have gotten if he had not been away, 
If all workers in the same category as the 
serviceman received a blanket pay increase 
during his absence, he would be entitled to 
the same increased pay after his return. 


In some cases, employers will be expected 
to drop workers with equal, or even great- 
er, seniority to make way for returning 
veterans. The point is: The law says that 
the veteran is entitled to his old job, and 
the law says nothing about an employer 
having to keep another worker with great- 
er seniority. 


Next: Can an employer put a veteran in 
a different job than the one he left? 


There is no reason why an employer can- 
not give a serviceman a better job than his 
old one. But it must be at least as good a 
one. Some employers will find that service- 
men have developed their powers during 
their absence—through greater responsibili- 
ties, training and acquisition of new skills. 
A former bookkeeper may now be an ex- 
pert mechanic, a former clerk may be a 
major, with ability to command others. 
Such men might be shifted to new jobs of 
greater responsibilitv. But a former em- 
ploye—whether office boy or general man- 
ager—is entitled to at least his old job if 
legal requirements are met. This applies 
whether he now is a private or a general, 
an admiral or an able-bodied seaman. 


Suppose you are working for the Gov- 
ernment. Will you have any assurance 
of keeping your job? 


Present Government policy is to take back 
veterans who apply for re-employment un- 
less they were on a temporary basis and to 
give preference to veterans in filling vacant 
jobs. In addition, the President has asked 
Congress to restrict certain Government 
jobs to veterans. Ex-servicemen and wom- 
en are given a five-point rating advantage 
over nonservice applicants in Civil Service 
examinations, with disabled veterans get- 
ting 10 points. 


If you hold a war-service appointment in 
the Government, you are on a temporary 
basis till the end of the war or six months 
afterward. But. if you had your job before 
the war, you may have a claim to it after 
the war. Also you may be retained if you 
hold a key position in some department or 
agency, even if you now are in a temporary 
status. Present plans are to put thousands 
of veterans in Government jobs through 
new appointments and re-employment. 
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This news photo from Naples 
ne . shows Amphibian “Ducks” 
rolling along the quayside as 
Italian eva. ‘ees re-enter the city. 
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utwitting 
the Nazis at Naples 


The retreating Nazis destroyed the harbor of Naples to keep Allied supply ships at sea. But 
they did not count on the versatility of the amphibian truck. Before sunken ships could be cleared 
away and the damaged docks repaired, “Ducks” loaded from ships offshore, swam through the bay, 
picked open landing spots, and rushed vital supplies to the advancing Fifth Army. This is just one 

more example of how these American “Ducks,” built in volume by GMC 

Truck & Coach Division, are showing the Axis something new in amphibious 
* warfare. You'll usually find the “Duck” in front on invasion fronts because it is 


the only large cargo-carrying truck which can travel both by land and by sea. 


% 








% 
* “4 .-e BUY MORE WAR 
? INVEST IN VICTORS ates 
GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS 
Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches . . . Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘Ducks’’ 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 








“AMERICAN” FASCISM 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


It can’t happen here—no, not in America. 

Here, of course, we believe in democracy—not totali- 
tarianism. 

Here we believe in courts of law—not government 
edicts enforced at the point of a bayonet. 

Here we believe in labor unions, the right of self- 
organization, the right to strike, the right to lock-out, 
the right to bargain collectively—not government con- 
trol of labor unions enforced at the point of a bayonet. 

The foregoing represented our thinking in America— 
indeed, our compfacency—prior to April 26, 1944. 

We now have entered a new epoch in American his- 
tory—‘‘the epoch of American Fascism.” It is not 
the kind that selects the same minorities for perse- 
cution that were selected abroad. It is not the kind 
that interferes with religious liberty, but it’s the 
same brand of fascism that Hitler invoked when he 
ordered his own judges in the courts to decide cases in 
accordance with “local sentiment.” It is the same kind 
that Mussolini introduced when he put labor unions 
under government control. 

Many people have forgotten that Hitler’s rise to dic- 
tatorship was thoroughly “constitutional.” Every step 
along the way was buttressed by constitutional prece- 
dent—till he got possession of the government. 

When Attorney General Biddle argued last week 
before Judge Holley in Federal court—not before he 
took military possession of Montgomery Ward but 
afterward—that the courts “ought” not to interfere 
with the Executive, he also said that the President has 
a “great constitutional reserve of power” and that “no 
business or property is immune to a presidential order.” 
PLANT SEIZED ON Certainly in time of war there 

is ample authority for the Presi- 
BASIS OF DECREE, d : ; 

T COURT ORDER ent as Commander in Chief to 
NO do anything or everything to de- 
fend the nation against military attack. Certainly 
even in time of peace the President as Commander in 
Chief can do almost anything to prevent armed insur- 
rection. These are contingencies well understood and 
not at all pertinent to the present case. 

What is pertinent is that the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion—using the powers and authority of the United 
States Government—-seized a mail-order house at the 
point of a bayonet, never stopping to get a court order 
but merely presenting a piece of paper on which the 
President had written his own decree. 


Nhe Omit 

C GiMied ie 
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Assu 
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-To 
What is pertinent here also is that the national safety bili 
was not imperilled by waiting a few days to get a court org 
order and to proceed in a lawful, constitutional man- in ¢ 
ner to test the ambiguously worded statute. pol 
PRESIDENT SHOULD When a ry a en last div 
HAVE ASKED FOR »°@! °F lere Jol n — ewis and tior 
AID OF CONGRESS the United Mine orkers of coe 
America to sign a contract after pre 
the Government had seized the properties and the coal «“ 
miners were still on strike, the President was asked by side 
newspapermen in a press conference what he was going mer 
to do about it. He asked what action he could take— pre 
send a little polite note on pink paper and say, “Dear . ao 
Mr. Lewis, I hope you will sign the contract’’? sat 
Mr. Roosevelt was right then. He is wrong now. He wot 
should have asked Congress for authority then. He stre 
should have asked Congress for authority on April 26, but 
1944. The Congfess has not proclaimed the “mainte- | gig 
nance of membership” scheme as a national policy of | ge}, 
labor relations in time of war. Such an important step, | wo; 
to be enforced, should have had legislative sanction. } ee 
The War Labor Board has not had and does not now J} ior 
have any legal right to compel an employer to fire a ‘uni 
man because he hasn’t kept up his union dues or re- «“ 
tained his membership in a union. There is no statute mit 
that permits coercion of the employee by the employer. ¢ ypj 
But the Administration has usurped this power just gait 
the same. The labor unions will rue the day they ac- bui 
quiesced in government-by-bayonet in enforcing gov- pel 
ernment control of labor unions. In the February 19, to j 

1943, issue of this magazine, William M. Leiserson, at | 
present chairman of the National Railway Mediation MAIN 
Board and formerly a member of the National Labor MEM 
Relations Board, and an outstanding exponent of trade ALAI 
unionism throughout many years, wrote: clude 
“In the face of a critical Congress, now inclined ploye: 
to restrict the rights and privileges labor organi- Pecat 
zations have won, organized labor has concen- and } 
trated its forces on the executive branch, and, in memk 
spite of the urgency of the war program, has made NL in 
demands with little restraint. If organized labor ship.” 
were in the mood to take stock, it would discover 1,409, 
that it is growing increasingly dependent on the Du 
executive branch of the Government, not only for board: 
those things that it ordinarily strives to get by col- Board 
lective bargaining with employers, but also for the thip” 
maintenance of its own membership and the sta- ts. T 
a 
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“Il wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 





bility of its structure as a combination of labor 
organizations. Indeed, organized labor now moves 
in a vicious circle: As it resorts more and more to 
political action to achieve its objectives, it tends to 
divide its members and to disrupt its organiza- 
tion; then it must appeal to Government to use its 
coercive powers to force workers into unions or to 
prevent members from resigning. 

“Never before has the labor movement con- 
sidered it wise to compel membership by Govern- 
ment edict. For half a century, Samuel Gompers 
preached the gospel of ‘voluntarism’ and won its 
+ acceptance by most collective-bargaining organi- 

zations. Under that policy, union men refused to 

work with nonmembers, using their bargaining 
strength to compel employment of members only; 
but the issue of the closed shop,was normally con- 
sidered non-arbitrable—unions being unwilling to 
delegate to any arbitrator the authority to force 
workers into a union or the correlative authority to 
keep them out. Now, however, the labor organiza- 
tions seem to be of one mind, that they must get 

‘union security’ from the Government. 

“To some extent the labor movement has com- 
mitted itself to this policy because it fears an anti- 
union drive after the war which might destroy its 
gains. But it may be questioned whether unions are 
building security by having the Government com- 
pel thousands, perhaps millions, of working people 
to join or to remain members against their will.” 

'WAINTENANCE OF “7 png nad Board says ape 
HEMBERSHIP’ AS it has ma et e maintenance o 
A LABOR POLICY membership clause a national 

policy and that it must be in- 
cluded in contracts hereafter. Under its terms, em- 
ployers agree to discharge anybody failing to keep up 
membership. In 291 cases between January 12, 1941, 
aid February 29, 1944, involving “maintenance of 
membership,” the National War Labor Board decided 
Nl in favor of compelling “maintenance of member- 
hip.” This provided a guarantee of union dues from 
1409,050 workers. 

During the same period, the regional war labor 
wards, basing their action on National War Labor 
Board precedents, granted “maintenance of member- 
hip” in 783 out of 817 cases involving 351,000 work- 
ts. These figures were issued by the War Labor Board. 


A 


Assumption of government control over labor union membership and enforce- 
ment at the point of a bayonet sounds fantastic but it has already happened 
_Totalitarian concepts of constitutional rights sweep away liberties. 


* 


The Board takes the position that the “maintenance 
of membership” scheme is a reward to labor for its 
“no-strike” pledge. But what about the employers 
who have maintained a “no-lockout” policy and have 
scrupulously adhered to it? What is their reward? 


CAN BAYONETS BE And — home the pledges 
USED TO ENFORCE BV" Dy fe officials of the 
ALL DIRECTIVES? oosevelt Administration from 

the President down, and reiter- 
ated glibly by the War Labor Board itself, that the war 
emergency would not be used to exploit advantages by 
either labor or management? Is the use of the bayonet to 
force the unwilling hand of the employer to sign a “main- 
tenance of membership” clause a fulfillment of that 
original pledge? This betrayal violates every concept 
of fair play, promotes distrust and intensifies disunity. 

Senator Byrd in a public statement last week said: 

“Have we reached a state in this country that 
the directives of a Federal bureau can be enforced 
at the point of the bayonet? If the directives of 
the War Labor Board can be so enforced on a non- 
war business operation, then so can the directives 
issued by the Office of Price Administration, the 
War Production Board, and the dozens of other 
government agencies, with the result that the con- 
stitutional rights of the citizens of America will 
be denied to them of adjudication of their rights in 
the proper court of law. 

“In this instance, Mr. Biddle assumed the posi- 
tion of both the judge and the prosecutor. Are 
we coming to a Gestapo in this country? Does 
Francis Biddle cherish the ambition to be an 
American Himmler? 

“Our boys enlisted and were drafted to fight the 
Japs and the Germans. They did not enlist to 
enter the offices of business men throughout the 
country and drag the men from their businesses 
by physical force and thus violate the very princi- 
ples of freedom at home which our sons are fight- 
ing and dying abroad to preserve. 

“The American people are shocked by this un- 
warranted use of military power.” 

What is Congress going to do about it? What are 
the people saying to their Senators and Representa- 
tives about it? Or is Congress just another Reichstag 
—putty in the hands of the coercionists? The will of 
the people can still be expressed at the polls. 





















Mobile Pipelines... 
Terminals to You 


As made in Butlor factories, the Twin-Tank 
truck transport hauls more oil products per 
pound of steel and faster. Stemming from 
their use are many other distribution effi- 
ciency advantages directly benefiting motor 
car owners. 

Production of Butler-Built Twin-Tank 
Safety Transports has been stepped up many 
times. They are relieving the gas- 
oline transportation shortage on 
the home front and are helping to 
supply battle front transportation. 
By weight, gasoline and oil make 
up 60% of total battle supplies. 


Gasoline rationing has forcibly demonstrated 
that the economic structure of our country 
greatly depends upon the motor vehicle and 
network of good highways. 

To adequately serve this vital and ever 
growing method of travel, an evolution in 
the transportation of gasoline and oil con- 
tinues to take place. Once hauled almost 
exclusively by rail, gasoline today 
‘also moves by pipe line, by ocean 
tanker, by river barge, and by 
highway truck transport. 


All but one of these methods of 
transportation must of necessity 
terminate short of your service sta- 
tion. For dispersal hauling of gas- 
oline and oil from rail, pipe line, 
river, ocean, and refinery terminals 
the truck transport is unrivaled. 


—_- Awarded 
to Two 
. » Butler Plants 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
7496 EAST 13th ST., KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 
GALESBURG, ILL. 

996 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Sales Offices — Washington, Chicago, 
Atlanta and Shreveport 





Butler-Buile 
Warplane Refueling Unit 


BUTLER<:BUIL 











2 STEEL PRODWCTS * * 2 

STEEL BUILDINGS... TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport)... FILTERS 
STILLS...DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT...RURAL GAS SYSTEMS...SEPTIC TANKS 
GRAIN BINS...FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 








Pro aad Con 
of Mational Issues 


Plan of Allies 
To Control Money: 
Press Appraisal 


Although currency stabilization through 
international action is recognized by most 
commenting editors as a prerequisite to a 
many doubt the 
practicability of an international fund as 
approved by experts of 34 Allied nations. 
Some point out, in commending the plan, 
that its effectiveness will depend on inter- 
nal fiscal policies of the nations and on 
elimination of barriers to free trade. 

The Concord (N.H.) Daily Monitor 
(Ind.) hails the proposal as “a specific 
postwar plan of international co-operation 
which, if it works practicably, can accom- 
plish more than a new League.” 

Although acknowledging that “currency 
stabilization . . . is indispensable,” the Bal- 
timore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) observes 
that, “in a world of tariff wars, bilateral 
agreements ... and other such symptoms 
of international anarchy, the scheme now 
envisioned would be . . . futile.” 

The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch (Ind.), 
the experts of “an en- 
deavor to siphon away our gold in this 
fantastic plan,” and the Troy (N.Y.) 
Record (Ind.-Rep.) , arguing that “such an 
international fund certainly would 
place a heavy burden on nations with 
sound currencies for the benefit of those 
with weak systems,” says “it is not ...a 
proposal which we should embrace hastily.” 

But the Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind.- 
Dem.) , admitting that “there will have to 
he a certain amount of risk taken by the 
have countries in helping the stricken na- 
tions to get back on their feet,” contends 
that “it would be a great boon to this na- 
tion and to the world if at least some of 
those billions of dollars of idle gold could 
be made to promote national and world 
prosperity.” The Boston (Mass.) Herald 
(Ind.-Rep.) says “we are going to have to 
jnvest in a revival of world trade” and that 
“to let the fear of loss stultify international 
co-operation would be tragedy.” 

Ann Arbor (Mich.) News (Ind.) doubts 
“if it is better to try . stabilization by 
artificial means . . . or to insist upon sound 
internal policies in each country.” 

The Washington (D C.) Post (Ind.) 
“the feasibility of setting up a 
mechanism for exchange stability in the 
immediate postwar period” and voices the 
“hope ... that the projected conference 

. will... consider the merits of alterna- 
tive methods,” 


sound postwar economy, 


however, accuses 


questions 


possibly more gradual. 
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SHORT- 
HANDED 


can help take up the slack 


@ Whether you’re short-handed in the plant or in 
the office, the Remington Rand Alphabetical Tabu- 
lator can help nullify your manpower losses in ecther 
place. Its speed of operation puts vital reports on 
your desk hours, even days, earlier... gives you fresh 
facts, so that you can make “snap” decisions which 
are also sound decisions. It conserves man-hours... 
in the plant, because it uncovers production bottle- 
necks...in the office, because it helps compensate 
for the hands and brains which have gone to war. 


The Alphabetical Tabulator provides the greatest 
capacity ever delivered by any punched-card ac- 
counting machine: the exclusive ability to produce a 
report one hundred columns wide, with complete 
descriptions of every item, at the rate of one hundred 
lines a minute—and the exclusive ability to print 
every total, whether credit or debit, directly and auto- 
matically at the foot of every column. 


These exclusive features are on the job today for hun- 
dreds of war plants and essential civilian businesses, 


SORTERS 


This office ‘“machine-tool”’ 


TABULATORS 


te 


eae axles 


Joo LEADERSHIP in > 


PUNCHED- CARD ACCOUNTING, 





POPP PLLEIOOUEDD ad 


look to 


ALPHABETICAL TABULATOR -° 
delivers totals in any of 100 
columns... versatility unrivalled 






coast to coast... producing fast, automatic, readable 
reports of Labor Distribution, Job Costs, Inventory, 
Payroll, Material Control, General Ledgers, Trial 


Balances, and a score of others. 


Actually, no words are powerful enough to tell you 
all you should know about this greatest of all Tabu- 
lators. Only the machine itself can speak with final 
authority. We urge you to see it in action at the 
earliest possible moment. Any Remington Rand 
office will gladly arrange a demonstration. Call the 
one near you, today. 





SPECIAL SERVICES to give you maximum value 
from your Remington Rand Tabulating Machines: a 
salaried staff of Systems Service Operators, to make the 
installation smoothly and to explore added ways you 
can use the machines profitably ... Maintenance Ser- 
vice, available 24 hours a day... Commercial Research 
Service, the cumulative experience of hundreds of users, 
on record and instantly available. 
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PENICILLIN CULTURE... 
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a job for unerring eyes 


Unbelievably, American and Canadian drug manufacturers have raised the 

rate of Penicillin production to one hundred times the output twelve months 

ago. In this amazing record the See-ability made possible by today’s high-efficiency 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamps has played an active role. For in Penicillin culture 
technicians must measure and weigh minute quantities, compare sample com- 
pounds, detect infinitesimal color gradations . . . all vital close-seeing operations 
where See-ability means better concentration and faster, more accurate work. 
Take advantage now of Westinghouse research and progress—have your 
Westinghouse dealer demonstrate the benefits of See-ability with bright, long- 
lasting Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. Or write Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


, ne 
Westingho 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE-ABILITY 
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LET’S ALL KEEP BACKIN« ATTACK ;::: MORE W 
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SEE- ABILITY TOMORROW 


Soft, eye-comfortable fluores- 
cent light for offices and higher 
levels of light for streets and 
highways are just two examples 
of See-ability benefits tomor- 
row. In your post-war plan- 
ning, remember the importance 
of good lighting. Get helpful 
advice and information now 
about new lighting develop- 
ments from your local power 
company or Westinghouse dis- 
tributor. And for leadership in 
lighting—watch Westinghouse! 


au WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS _JOHN CHARLES THOMAS SUNDAY 2:30 EWT., N.B.C. * 


TOP OF THE EVENING” * MON. WED. FRI. 10:15 EWT., BLUE NET. 
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EEP THE HOOK MOVING 
... Say Seabees 


Stevedoring “‘Schools”’ teach Seabees 
to conquer cargo bottlenecks... 


Heavily laden freighters were lying 
like “sitting ducks” in a South Pacific 
harbor—targets for Jap bombers—in 
the early days of the push north. Un- 
loading was agonizingly slow. 

Then help came—a stevedoring bat- 
talion of the Seabees. They swung into 
action and trimmed days off the usual 
cargo handling time. 

These men were experts in keeping 
the cargo hooks moving, due in part 
to their training back home, by the 
stevedoring staffs of selected steamship 
lines. Yet only a few months before, 
most of them had not handled cargo! 

Stevedoring is only one of many 
skills mastered by the “Bees of the 
Seven Seas’’—the construction battal- 
ions of the Navy. They build bases, 
roads and airfields. Ready to work or 
fight, they iand with the assault troops. 


We of the United Fruit Company fol- 
low the stirring reports of the Seabees 
with special pride, for many groups of 
them came to our docks for practical 
training in stevedoring. Here they put 
on boiler suits and learn to operate 
winches, cranes, and the hooks that 
swing giant cargo nets. When the Sea- 
bees leave our piers they know how to 
load and unload cargo ships of all 
sizes, in record time. 
* * * 

When ships can be spared, and the Great 
White Fleet resumes its normal Middle 
American trade, the same experienced 
staffs, who have been officially com- 
mended by the Navy for their train- 
ing of Uncle Sam’s magnificent Seabees, 
will be on the job of keeping the hook 
moving efficiently on cargo traveling 
between the Americas. 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS * NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 
PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 














_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 





Insistence by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull in recent statements that neutral coun- 
tries stop aiding the enemy is creating 
widespread interest. It has been charged 
that such aid to the Axis is prolonging the 
war and the suggestion has been made 
that those neutrals that now aid the enemy 
by furnishing important war supplies and 
harboring Axis agents should be penalized 
in some way in the peace terms. 

To present -a cross section of opinion, 
The United States News asked experts on 
international law, educators and others: 





Should neutral nations that refuse 
to end dealings with the Axis. be 
treated as enemy countries by the 
United Nations at the peace table? 


Answers were printed last week. Others 
appear herewith. 








Paul Kellogg 


New York, N.Y.; Editor, Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc.; Member of the Board, Foreign 
Policy Association, 


answers: 

Neutrality is an ancient and honorable 
status on which, over the centuries, has 
often hung the hope of civilization. Speak- 
ing for a belligerent, it is entirely without 
Secretary Hull’s province to challenge a 
neutral believed to be violating either our 
rights or its responsibilities as such. 

However, it strikes me there is a spread 
between his insistence on the rules of the 
road and your own proposal to set up as 
judge and executioner,.as wide as that 
between (A) charging a motorist with 
exceeding the speed limit and (B) rescind- 
ing his license to drive at all. 

My assumption is that there are effec- 
tive things open to us to do now—and 
which we should do now—short of threat- 
ening to treat neutrals as enemy countries 
at the peace table. Especially, if we bear 
in mind our own vulnerable record prior 
to Pearl Harbor. Think how much blood, 
wreckage, anguish would have been spared 
the United States (to say nothing of the 
United Nations) if some international au- 
thority had given us a ticket in those 
years when we were neutral and when we 
were shipping to the Japanese aggressors 
the oil, scrap, vehicles and machines they 
were later to turn against ourselves. 


Henry W. Temple 


Washington, Pa.; Professor of International 
Relations, Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege; Former Member of House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, 


answers: 


Unless we consider such refusal suffi- 
cient reason for dealing with these nations 


(by telegraph) 
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Quantity Production 
to Accurate Analysis 


. fact that Aluminum Refiners is a 


quantity producer of Aluminum Alloy Ingot 


means also that we are a quality producer. 
For our volume is such that we are enabled to 
use the finest and newest equipment—install 
the most elaborate production and laboratory 
checks and tests. Consider Aluminum Re- 
finers as your source of supply for Aluminum 
Alloy Ingot—combining both quality and 


quantity production. 


ALUMINUM REFINERS 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION « Detroit 26, Michigan 
General Offices Lafayette Building 





MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 





































“THIS IS A 
WAR OF MOTION...” 


Says Major George Fielding Eliot* 


Noted Military Analyst, Writer and Commentator 


“Not only are our Armies on the move on the world’s 
battlefronts, but also here at home an unprecedented num- 
ber of military and civilian officials are furthering the war 
effort by traveling ceaselessly about the country gearing our 
resources to ever greater output. Consequently, our hotels 
are jam-packed. At the Hotel New Yorker, I understand 
from Frank Andrews, its major domo, seven out of ten guests 
today are in uniform or traveling in the interests of some 
vital war industry. To my way of thinking the job America’s 
hotels are doing should rightly place them a// in the cate- 
gory of ‘vital war industry’. You can help them by making 
advance room reservations and cancelling them when- 
ever your plans are changed!” 


Published to create a better understanding of the war-time 
problems of America’s hotels by Hotel New Yorker, New York. 


*Listen to Major George Fielding Eliot at 6:00 PM 
EWT Thursdays over CBS 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


Frank L. Andrews, President 2500 Rooms from $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms... they're ultra-violet rayed! 


as enemies now while the war is in prog- 
ress, it would be difficult to find ground 
for treating them as enemies after hostili- 
ties have ceased. There would be no reason 
for giving them a voice or a place on either 
side of the peace table. 


Clark M. Eichelberger 


New York, N.Y.; Director, Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace; Direc. 
tor, League of Nations Association, Inc., 


answers: 

I do not believe that neutral nations 
that refuse to end dealings with the Axis 
could be treated in the same way as enemy 
countries by the United Nations in the 
peace settlements. It should, however, be 
made clear to these neutrals that they will 
not have anything to say about what the 
peace settlements will be. 


(by telegraph) 


In fact, this is what will happen be- 
cause the peace settlements are being 
worked out by the United Nations while 
the war is being waged and these nations 
will probably sit around a peace table as 
they did at the close of the last war. 

The United Nations’ organization 
should be created and the peace settle- 
ments prepared to a considerable extent 
while the war is being waged. Obviously, 
the United Nations, which are sacrificing 
to save civilization, should alone deter- 
mine what the peace settlement will be. 


Stephen Duggan 


New York, N.Y.; Director, Institute of In- 
ternational Education, Inc.; Professor of 
Political Science, College of the City of 
New York since 1896; Director, Council on 
Foreign Relations and League of Nations 
Association, 


answers: 


It depends upon the neutral nation. I 
do not think anyone would be justified in 
suggesting that Switzerland should be 
treated “as an enemy country” by the 
United Nations at the peace table. Nor do 
I think that Sweden or Turkey should. 
The geography of those countries and the 
nearness of the enemy simply means that 
they were compelled to take a neutral at- 
titude or possibly be overrun. 

But in the case of Spain I emphatically 
believe that, in view of Franco’s repeated 
statement of the hope for an Axis victory, 
Spain ought to be treated as an enemy 
at the peace table. I do not think Portugal 
should be treated as an enemy for the rea- 
son that she served as a listening post for 
the Allies as much as she did for the Axis. 
Now, however, I believe that, should she 
continue to send wolfram to the Axis, she 
should be considered an enemy because 
there is now no danger from the Axis. 

Finally, in the case of Ireland, I do not 
think she should be treated as an enemy, 
but I do think that she should receive 
absolutely no favorable treatment from 
the United Nations at the peace table. 
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est there be no future” 


America’s genius for industry is rapidly turning 
the tide of battle with nations whose factories 
hummed with war preparations for two decades. 
We started short of guns... but long on brains 
and courage. Behind our fighting men we now 
have an arsenal the like of which the world 
has never known. 


Webster Electric products, too, have found their 
way to every combat zone. In the Pacific, in the 
Atlantic, in all the seven seas, Webster Electric 
Fuel Units are controlling the flow of fuel in 
certain equipment used in naval vessels. 

From Alaska to Australia, from Iceland to Trini- 
dad... Webster Electric Fuel Units go with our 
fighting men to help supply heat, hot water and 
cooking facilities. 








Based on more than thirty years of sound engi- 
neering skill, Webster Electric has been able 
to meet the urgent requirements demanded by 
many new uses of their Fuel Units. 


In these days of service difficulties, many thou- 
sand oil-heated homes bless the dependable 
service of Webster Electric Fuel Units, standard 
on most good oil burners. In days to come, 
many thousands more will enjoy refinements 
tested in the crucible of wax. 


Though looking into the future, today Webster 
Electric is working for victory... the victory 
we must have, ‘“‘lest there be no future.” 


* * 


Let’s All Back the Attack... BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Established 1909 


The Star has been added to the Wea, 
Webster Electric “E” flag, symbolizing the wep Racine, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
Second Award for outstanding achievement pA. Export Dept.: 13 East 40th St., New York (16), N.Y. 


in war production. 





| WEBSTER | 


Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


WEBSTER ™ ELECTRIC 


‘Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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WARTIME BOOM FOR UNIONS 


Organizations’ Power Increased by Biggest Membership in History 


Outlook for use of strikes 

as weapon against wage 

reductions in peacetime 
Employers should bear these things in 


mind in laying plans 
unions after the war: 


for dealing with 
Unions have grown and_ prospered 
during the war, are stronger than at 
any time in history. That strength is 
to be used to fight attempts to smash 
them in the postwar scramble for jobs. 
As soon as the war ends, union lead- 
will be from their no 
strike pledge. They will not hesitate 
strikes that 


follow efforts to reduce postwar wage 


ers released 


to support are sure to 
scales to prewar levels. Many unions 
have bulging treasuries that will en- 
able them to hold out longer while on 
strike. 
. A recent study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics tells the story of union growth 
in recent 
pened: 
Union contracts. Approximately 13,750,- 
000 workers under form of 
employer-union agreement at the beginning 


years. Here is what has hap- 


were some 
of this year. That is about 45 per cent of 
all workers in private industry. About 
31,000,000 persons were employed in 
industries where unions were seek- 
ing written contracts. Excluded from 
these figures are a number of Gov- 
ernment employes who are members 
of unions, agricultural laborers on 
farms where fewer than six are em- 
ployed, sharecroppers, domestic work- 
ers, self-employed, most supervisors 
and proprietors. The 13,750,000 fig- 
ure represented a gain of 750,000 
during 1943. 

More than 70 cent of 
workers were protected by some form 
the 


per these 


of union security. These are 
types of contracts: 

Closed shop. Almost 30 per cent of 
all workers under union agreements 
were covered by closed-shop con- 
tracts. Closed-shop agreements as a 
rule hire 
through the union, if the union can 
supply the workers. Those not in the 
union at the time of hiring must 
join before going to work. Any work- 
er covered by a closed shop must 
continue in good standing with the 
union while he is employed. 

Union shop. About 20 per cent of 


require employers — to 


40 


the workers under union agreement were 
covered by union-shop contracts. A union 
shop differs from a closed shop in that em- 
ployers have a free choice in hiring new 
employes, but these employes must join 
the union as a condition of continued em- 
ployment. 

Maintenance of union membership. This 
is a type of contract awarded by the War 
Labor Board whenever it believes a union 
is entitled to some form of union security. 
WLB is opposed to awarding new closed 
or union-shop contracts, but permits for- 
mer contracts of those types to be re- 
More than 20 per cent of all 
workers under union agreement are cov- 


hew ed. 


ered by maintenance-of-union-membership 
contracts. Under such contracts, employes 
the the 


Was signed, or who 


who were members of union at 
the 
joined the union later, must remain mem- 
bers for the life of the contract. Usually 
the contract permits workers to withdraw 
the 


1943, there was an increase to 35 per cent, 


time contract 


from union within 15 days. During 


from less than 25 per cent, in the number 
of factory workers under maintenance of 
membership. 

Preferential hiring. This type of contract 
that union members be 


specifies given 





—Acme 
VOTING FOR BARGAINING AGENTS 
. . . how much strength is there in union? 


preference over nonunion members in hir- 
ing, but does not require union member- 
ship as a condition of employment. About 
2 per cent of the workers under agreement 
were covered by such contracts. 

No membership requirements. The re- 
mainder of the workers under union agree- 
ment—about 30 per cent 





are covered by 
contracts that do not require union mem- 
bership as a condition of hiring or employ- 
ment. Here the union is recognized as sole 
bargaining agent for employes and is re- 
sponsible for working out an agreement, 
but nonunion workers also are employed 
under the agreement. 

Checkoff. The extent to which unions 
have succeeded in obtaining help from 
employers in retaining their members is 
shown by the increase in the number of 
agreements containing some form of check- 
off. About 4,300,000 workers were covered 
by contracts containing the checkoff in 
January, 1944, compared with 2,500,000 
the Under the checkoff, a 
worker’s union dues and other union pay- 


vear before. 
ments are deducted from his pay envelope 

Postwar aims of unions. Employers can 
expect pressure for the closed 
shop after the war. Most unions are dis- 
satisfied with maintenance of union mem- 
bership, but prefer it to no form of 
union Union leaders re- 
member the heavy loss of member- 
ship suffered by unions after the last 
war, and are prepared to use their 
new strength to prevent a repetition 
of such losses after this war. 


renewed 


security. 


Drafting men over 26. There 
still is much to the 
draft status of men over 26. Reports 
are heard of draft boards inducting 
older men despite advice from Se- 
lective Service Headquarters to take 
only men under 26 for the time be- 


confusion as 


ing. Registrants and employers can 
get a clearer view of the situation if 
they remember this: 

The April 7 order staying in- 
duction of men over 26 is still 
in effect. It may be rescinded 
later by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, draft director, if the 
lower age group does not yield 
enough men to meet Army and 

Navy needs. 


Until the order is rescinded, 
however, national policy _re- 
mains the same: Draft regis- 


trants over 26 who are working 
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ULTILITH Systemat Duplicating is an 
answer to the problem of conserving paper, 
time, and money. 


An excellent example of how efficiently this 
new method can be used to simplify paper work 
is found in a single form developed as a shipping 
document for the U. S. Army Service Forces. This 
one form takes the place of ten separate forms 
previously required. 


The single document is run from a Multilith 
master sheet, called a Systemat. The Systemat 
carries constant information printed in reproduc- 
ing ink. Variable data necessary to complete the 
document is compiled and typed or handwritten 
in. The entire form then becomes a master sheet 
which, placed on a Multilith Duplicator, produces 
a dozen or hundreds of accurate, permanent, 
black-on-white facsimiles—every one an original. 


This revolutionary innovation is a war develop- 
ment that opens up scores of ways of utilizing 
Multilith duplicating in many departments of 
business and industry. 


Learn how Systemats can be fitted into the paper 
work of all departments to simplify methods and 
bring about astonishing results in time-saving, in 
elimination of waste motion, and accelerating 
operations. Let a Multigraph representative ex- 
plain how Systemats function and show you what 
they are accomplishing in many varied businesses. 


Millions of Multilith Systemats are being used 
by U. S. military forces. Of course, their require- 
ments take precedence over civilian demands. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleve- 
land. Sales agencies with service and supply de- 
partments in principal cities of the world. ~ 


MULTILITH DUPLICATOR, MODEL 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2035 


Malt 








PAPER 









TRAQE-MARK REE | PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Sygtemat, Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered 


rade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp ~ 
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in essential or locally needed activities, 
regardless of occupation, are not to be 
inducted into the armed forces unless 
they volunteer. Men over 26 who are 
not in essential or locally needed ac- 
tivities are eligible for induction. 

If a man under 26 who is contributing 
something to the war effort is ordered for 
induction, he or his employer should ap- 
peal to his board or to his State director 
for a stay. That is the advice of national 
headquarters. If the stay is not granted 
by the board or the State director, a fur- 
ther appeal may be carried to Selective 
Service Headquarters in Washington. 

Employers always should keep in mind 
that it does not matter what kind of job 
the registrant so long as 
the company is performing work consid- 
ered essential or locally needed. 

A list of 35 essential activities long ago 
guidance of draft 


over 26 holds, 


was compiled for the 
boards. This list has not been changed re- 
cently. Also, 
locally 


certain activities are consid- 


ered needed only in some areas. 


Employers and registrants can expect 
no deferments of physically fit men over 26 
who continue to work at jobs outside the 
These men will be 


essential activity lists. 


taken up to 38 years of age 

“Work or be drafted.”’ Congress is 
shying away from “work-or-be-drafted” 
legislation in the same way that it has re- 
fused to national 
draft. Despite currently renewed pressure 
from the War and Navy departments, the 
Bailey-Brewster bill stands little chance 
of getting beyond the Senate 
stage for several months. 


} 
warm up to a labor 


committee 


The reason is that Congress is planning 
a summer adjournment in June. Members 


~vill be busy campaigning for re-election 
and leaders are hopeful that it will not be 


r There 


time before adjournment for 


necessary to reconvene until October 
is scarcely 
legislation of this sort to get anywhere. 

Idea of the Bailey-Brewster bill is that 
every draft-deferred man 18 to 45 should 
be liable for induction for special service 
if he left an essential job or refused to take 
one. The Army and Navy are willing to 
accept this type of law if they are not to 
have the national service act they prefer. 
setback or an unex- 
production could 


But that 


A.severe military 
pected slowdown in 
change the situation overnight. 
is the way matters now stand. 

There is a that Selective 
Service might decide that it has authority 
to induct for special service those 4-F’s 
and perhaps older men who are not em- 
ployed in essential work. The House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee believes that Se- 
lective Service should follow such a course, 
but officials hesitate to do so without more 
specific authority from Congress. 


possibility 


Postwar jobs. Businessmen are more 
optimistic over postwar employment pros- 


42 


pects than they were a few months ago. 
This optimism has replaced much _pessi- 
mistic talk that controls over business 
would tend to tighten as the Government 
planners sought ways to fight a postwar 
depression. 

This change of attitude is traceable in 
part to a realization that businessmen 
could do some postwar job planning of 
their This they have been doing 
through more than 1,800 local committees, 
composed of more than 40,000 business 
leaders. These committees have been es 
tablished under supervision of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, headed 


own. 


by Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corp. 

Already these committees have con- 
ducted several hundred surveys of job 


communities. 
cities are developing new businesses to use 
the aircraft, shipbuilding and other war 


possibilities in their Boom 





—Wide Worla 
ALFRED E. SMITH 
Job hunter for veterans, war workers 


plants that will be shut down after the 
war. The New York committee, unde 
the chairmanship of former Governor Al- 
fred E. Smith, has set out to find jobs for 
750,000 returning veterans in addition to 
presently Many 
cities are reporting postwar business pros- 


employed war workers. 
pects well above prewar levels. 
Goal of the CED is employment fo 
about 55,000,000 civilians. That would be 
about 8,400,000 more than were employed 
in 1940. The goal is based on a Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimate that, in the 
first postwar year, about 59,500,000  per- 
jobs or will be looking for 
jobs. Officials believe that a satisfactory 
employment goal will be reached if 57,500,- 
Assuming there 
500,000 men in the armed serv- 
CED arrives at its goal 


sons will have 


000 jobs can be provided. 
are to be 2 
ices after the war, 
of 55,000,000. 
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‘DOLLAR BLOC’ CURRENCY PLAN: 
HOW U.S. FUND WOULD WORK 


Iwo fundamentally different approaches 
to the question of stabilizing postwar cur- 
rencies how are being made in Congress. 

The Administration supports a proposal 
for an International Monetary Fund, 
wreed upon in principle by the financial 
experts of nations. This Fund would 
start off with $8,000,000,000 in gold and 
various currencies. This would be used to 

support the value of member countries’ 
money through periods of temporarily un- 
balanced trade. Management would be co- 
operative, but, in practice, could be dom- 
inated by the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and Russia as the largest contributors. 

An alternative plan. A single-country 
approach is suggested by Representative 
Dewey (Rep.), of Illinois, who has a reso- 
lution before the House to set up a Cen- 
tral Reconstruction Fund of not more than 
$590,000,000. Representative Dewey con 
tends that, if his proposal is adopted, there 
would be no need for an $8.000.000,000 


Credit terms. Short-term loans could be 
made to finance seasonal operations of 
countries, but credit terms for 
longer-period loans would be strict. Lon 
term advances could be 


foreign 


made only foi 
sound economic objectives, only if the 
foreign government involved consented 
supervision by American creditors, and 
only in “consideration of balanced budgets 
and currencies with fixed dollar values.” 

In other words, all loans must have a 
good chance of paying out. The 
sponsor believes that the approach to 
postwar currency problems would improve 
through individual conferences with sep- 
arate nations, “each of which could stand 
on its own feet.” 

A dollar bloc. In effect, the Dewey plan 
would form a dollar bloc, in which partici- 
pating nations would have to agree to tie 
their currencies to the dollar and follow 
financial policies supervised by U.S. offi- 
cials. The emphasis on balanced budgets 


plan's 


same 





—Wide World 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


For the Old Lady of Threadneedle 


stabilization fund, internationally managed. 
Major points in the Dewey plan are: 
‘anagement. Control would be vested 
in a Board of Governors and an Executive 
Committee drawn from the Board. The 
chairman would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Other governors would include two 
from the State Department, two from the 
Treasury, two from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., two from the Federal Re- 
serve Board, two from the House and two 
from the Senate. 
It would be purely an American opera- 
tion from the management standpoint. 
Loan policy. The Fund would be au- 
theorized to advance loans on a 50-50 basis 
for stabilization and reconstruction in for- 
eign countries. It also could participate on 
a 50-50 basis with private groups. 
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Street... 


. @ new currency stitch? 
indicates such a setup would disapprove 
any unorthodox attempts to float internal 
prosperity in through 
government deficits and pump priming. 


The Dewey program is winning support 


foreign countries 


from a considerable number of Congress- 
men and has been indorsed by bankers, in- 
dustrialists and private economists. Sup- 
porters like the smaller commitment— 
$500,000,000, against a probable $2,500,- 
000,000 or more in the Stabilization Fund 
—and a controlling 
management. 

Critics of the Dewey plan. Some Govy- 
ernment economists, however, doubt that 
the Dewey plan would find support in 
very many other countries. 


American voice in 


They question 
whether other governments would consent 
to tying currencies so rigidly to the dollar, 
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ENGINEERING 


IMPORTANT 


X 


BUILD WITH 
TIMBER STRUCTURES J | 





© To do our job efficiently, many abilities 
are required. One of the most important 
is engineering, for we work closely with 
contractors, engineers, architects in sup- 
plying their needs in prefabricated lum- 
ber for construction work. 

Engineering departments are maintained 
in our Portland, Seattle, and New York 
offices for design and detailing of all 
structures produced by us. It is our cus- 
tom to scrutinize stresses and joint 
details regardless of whether the struc- 
tures are designed by ourselves or by 
others, as an additional check prior to 
actual fabrication. 

Whatever your current or postwar 
plans may be, we would be happy to 
work with you in timber or other struc- 
tural materials. Our experience over the 
past ten years covers various types of 
construction in major industries and for 
the government. 

For a pictorial record of our work, 
write our nearest office. 


pens Ep 


STRUCTURES 


INCORPQRATED 
ENGINEERING IN WOOD 
Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N.Y. 
















































































Rubber enough for tires for a 
dozen cars goes into one big 
bomber now 


and bigger 


bombers are building. 


That’s another very good reason 
why you must make the tires 
now on your car last to the last 
mile. If they are LEE DeLuxe... 
first choice of careful buyers in 
peacetime ... you can do a real 
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WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 

oF ' 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
__ CORPORATION 


. 


E of Coahohahe 


DIVISION OF 
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CORPORATION 


or would accept U. S. loans at the risk 0: 
undergoing an internal depression to 
pay them, by being forced to balance 
their budgets. 

The point also is raised that the United 
States would have a hard time making 
dollar loans that could be repaid, since 
this country needs so few of the products 
of other countries. In other words, U. § 
export balances, which usually continue 
year after year, operate to prevent other 
countries from obtaining the dollars to 
service their loans 

A sterling bloc. An independent 
proach to currency problems also is bei: 
promoted in Great Britain, where a ste: 


ling bloc is being advocated. The suggestion 
has been made that this bloe could include 
the Belgian, Dutch and French empires, as 
well as the British Empire. 

The Bank of England and the Bri 


Treasury, however, would follow funda- 


mentally different policies from the Amer 
ican Reconstruction Fund under these 
proposals. Emphasis would be placed more 
on expanding trade and commerce than on 
repaying debts. Bloc members would be 
pledged to avoid internal depressions, and 
creditors would be required to cancel their 
advances if trade failed to balance over a 
period of time. 

Objections to blocs. Treasury experts 
question whether any money bloc or single- 
handed money policy could continue long 
in the postwar world. The immediate pre- 
war period is believed to have demon- 
strated too well the temporary nature of 
advantages that can flow from currency 
tinkering. When one country lowers the 
value of its money, it gains an advantage 
over competitors in selling its goods in 
world markets. The competitors then tend 
to offset that advantage by devaluing their 
own currency. Thus do currency wars re- 
sult, leading finally to financial chaos that 
tends to prevent private business from 
making any commitments outside their 
own countries. 

The point also is made that money wars 
seldom start in countries that have strong 
currencies. Initial money upsets after the 
last war began in the Balkans, spread to 
Austria, eventually engulfed Britain and 
France, and finally reached America. After 
the last war, this country poured $3,000, 
000,000 into Europe partly in a vain 
attempt to maintain currency values. 

This experience persuades U.S. Treas- 
ury officials that the only safe course aftet 
this war is a universal approach, to which 
all or most countries can agree. But they 
doubt that more than a handful of coun- 
tries would accept the old gold standard. 
That is regarded, even in Britain, as being 
too rigid. So they come up with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund as the only solu- 
tion advanced to date that would be 
accepted. This Fund gives gold an impor- 
tant position, but still allows a cushion fo: 
individual adjustments when conditions 
require them. 
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soon, Wherever records are kept 
Mialtonal or money is handled—there 
Gn fShes is need for a National. 











I’m saving you and everybody precious time by 
speeding transactions at the savings 

counter — reducing the time of waiting in 
line. I’m turning minutes into seconds 

with a National Window-Posting Machine. 


Banks, credit unions, savings-and-loans and other financial 
institutions are exerting every effort to serve you faster 
today. Using National Posting Machines right at the teller’s 
or cashier’s window, they can give you much speedier service 
with maximum accuracy. By this system, your payment, 
deposit or withdrawal is posted in your receipt book or pass 
book and the institution’s own record is posted at the same 
time with identical figures. The entire transaction is com- 
pleted in your presence . . . all in just a few seconds. 


This is another example of National’s contribution to our 
war efficiency. 





a ee ee aL 

Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of many mechanized 
systems built by National to speed record keeping, protect money and save 
vital man-hours—for business, industry, government and the public. National 
Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines can be obtained through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS *© ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy "E" with four 
| stors %& *& *& * for “unceasing excellence’ in the production of precision 
rm 7 instruments and other war materiel. 


The National Cash Register Company 








Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 48 of a Series 





A Great Service... 
At Home and Abroad 


American Home Products serves our country daily in countless 
ways. Blood plasma for the armed services . . . health protection 
for the civilian . . . are supplied by such firms as Wyeth Incor- 
porated, International Vitamin Corp., Anacin and Kolynos. George 
Washington coffee, Clapp baby foods and P. Duff & Sons baking 


mixes are also well known products of this company. 


American Home Products spend $11,000,000 a year to tell the 
public about their products . . . and their letterhead on Strathmore 
is one of their ways of proving insistence on quality. Now that 
lighter weight paper is a wartime necessity the QUALITY of 
your paper is of great importance. The Strathmore watermark is 
your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 2: 72 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Lend-Lease Aid 
In Hemisphere: 
What Nations Get 


Americans are being told that Latin. 
American countries are receiving Lend- 
Lease refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and 
bathtubs, while this country goes short. 
They hear of new homes going up in 
Mexico City, with fixtures unobtainable 
by civilians in the U.S. They wonder if 
they are going without many things for the 
sake of countries not actively at war. 

Earlier this year, doubts about the wis- 
dom of military Lend-Lease to Latin 
America arose after use of American tanks 
and trucks by Paraguayan Army officers 
to force a pro-Argentinian attitude on 
President Higinio Morinigo. The same 
doubts arose during last month’s abortive 
revolution in El Salvador, when forces op- 
posing the Government used Lend-Lease 
armored cars and planes. In the case of 
Mexico, the facts are: 

Civilian goods. Mexico City’s build- 
ing boom is the result of an influx of refu- 
gees and refugee capital,- and increased 
income from war activities. Representative 
Fred Bradley (Rep.), of Michigan, 
charged recently in Congress that Ameri- 
can radios, vacuum cleaners and bathtubs 
Lend-Leased to Mexico were finding their 
way into these homes, while Americans 
north of the border went without. He also 
stated that U. S. tourists traveling to Mex- 
ico check their own tires at the border and 
tour Mexico on rented Lend-Lease tires. 

Military control. In answer to such re- 
ports, Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, stated that, according to the For- 
eign Economic Administration, Lend- 
Lease aid to Mexico is limited to military 
items such as planes, tanks, guns, equip- 
ment for arsenals and dockyards, and wat 
production supplies. The program was de- 
veloped in co-operation with the Mexican 
Government and is under the immediate 
control of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In September, 1943, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, visited Mexico 
City on the occasion of Mexico’s Inde- 
pendence Day. During a review of ar- 
mored troops, General Marshall inquired 
whether the force totaled a division. He 
was told it would be raised to a division 
upon receipt of more U.S. equipment 
Since then, Gen. Marshall has been instru- 
mental in routing more arms to Mexico 

Normal trade. Actually, — electrical 


equipment, tires and other goods no longer | 
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ITT. -- pioneers in ultra high 
frequency beam transmission 
who more than a decade avo 
established a commercial com- 
munications link across thé 
English Channel using a beam 
of 1,700,000 kilocycles. 





Caught in the fury of a mo- atain storm... 
Over thunder-headed pe:::s 

That grasp with rocky fingers... 

The lone transport with its precious cargo 
Fights on... 


Engulfed in the blinding, deafening maelstrom... 


Yet vot blind, not deaf, not lost... 

* * 
For stretching ahead 
From take-off point to distant destination 
Lies a track of sound... a guiding radio beam 
Projected through the sky 
By “Intelectron”’ 

* + 
Every day for a hundred days 
This plane has flown this course 
And today 
When her landmarks are lost in the tempest 
And she’s torn by down-drafts and cross-winds 
“Intelectron’s” steady radio voice 





In the pilot's ears 
Wéill make her sure-footed 
Will keep her on the beam... 
The Sale track t/ rough tl e storm 
* * 
Aerial navigation equipment 
Is only one type of electronic apparatus 
Designed and manufactured by I T & T’s associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation... 
* * 
In the air, at sea, on battle and production fronts 
“Intelectron”’ is on the job 
With instrument landing systems... direction finders 
Broadcasting equipment... tubes...crystals...cables... 
Electronic heat induction units for industry... 
Selenium Rectifiers for converting AC to DC... 
* * 
When the war is won 
“Intelectron” will help men build 
A world of Peace 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Manufacturing Associate of: 


Newark, N. J. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


Copyright 1944, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 














I. Crippled fighter gets a lift. Many a crash-landed plane is on the way 
to a repair station or salvage dump in no time at all—thanks to a crash trailer. 
Trailmobile makes hundreds of trailers for hauling war equipment— from 
these giant ones, to small bomb carriers. 
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2. Trucks and trailers link together all points on our home road map, too. 
They are the flexible way to deliver supplies for us, and material for war. 
Trailmobile is now producing new commercial trailers again—see below. 


Special Delivery—-| lavaston! 


AKE A COUPLE OF MILLION’ whole burden of the stupendous 
MEN. Put them on an enemy _ supply job falls squarely on Motor 
shore to fight. Transport—for special delivery. 
All railroads are destroyed, Trucks and trailers match this 
roads mined and torn up, bridges military job, here at home, with 
blown up. That is where trucks flexible Motor Transport... high- 


and trailers come in. balling American production to its 
They literally pick up our whole thousands of destinations on time, 
side of the war and move it for- despite too few men, vehicles, tires 


ward as our fighters advance. The and repair parts in wartime. 


New Civilian Trailmobiles Now! 


& Trailmobile is making civilian by recent Government allocations, 
trailers again—to help our hard- will be produced with no let-up 
pressed transportation system at in supplying equipment for our 
home. Armed Forces. The Trailer Com- 

The full allotment of several pany of America, Cincinnati 9, 
thousand Trailmobiles, permitted Ohio—Berkeley 2, Calif. 

















available in this country reached Mexico 
through normal trade channels and were 
paid for in cash. Many such items re- 
mained in stock because retail prices were 
prohibitive for the average Mexican. These 
goods finally were sold to wealthy refu- 
gees, and, in many cases, to American 
tourists and businessmen who brought 
them back to the U.S. 

Total disbursements. Less than 1 per 
cent of U.S. Lend-Lease exports have 
gone to Latin America. From March, 1941. 
through December, 1943, such exports to- 
taled $128,000.000, of which more than 
half went to Brazil for air and coastal de- 
fenses, antisubmarine patrols and supplies 
for the expeditionary force going to Eu- 
rope. Cuba. Peru and Ecuador received 
patrol vessels, while crews to man these 
craft were trained with Lend-Lease funds. 
Other countries received smaller amounts. 
except in the case of Argentina, which has 
received no Lend-Lease aid. 

Mexico actually is far down the line. 
with total Lend-Lease receipts of less than 
$12,000,000 through December, 1943. 
Mexican planes and ships are patrolling 
Caribbean and Pacific waters. The Army 
is training an expeditionary force which it 
hopes will help to recapture the Philip- 
pines. By and large, the U.S. thus is re- 
ceiving tangible returns from Lend-Lease 
aid to Latin America. Already, some $10,- 
000.000 has been repaid to the U.S 


Development commission. The con- 
ference of the 21 member countries of the 
Inter-American Development Commis- 
sion, opening in New York May 9. marks 
the transition from the planning stage to 
the point of working out actual procedures 
for development of Hemisphere trade and 
resources. The conference thus resumes 
activities detoured to war by the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

At the conference, representatives of 
business, commerce and finance of each 
country will present programs reflecting 
national interests. These programs then 
will be worked out toward a common ap- 
proach to such questions as civil aviation, 
foreign investments, customs unions and 
currency stabilization. Decisions will be 
submitted to the several governments and 
business interests for further action. 

The real significance of the conference 
is two-fold: First, conclusions reached by 
the delegates will permit business to plan 
more concretely to resume normal com- 
mercial and developmental activities just as 
soon as the necessary man power, equip- 
ment and transportation is available. Sec- 
ond, agreement by 21 countries on prob- 
lems of national and international impor- 
tance is expected to serve as a working 
guide in discussions with non-American 
countries on related questions. Representa- 
tion of Argentina and Bolivia, not formally 
recognized by this country, emphasize the 
purely economic aspects of the conference. 
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e o /Y) (This article represents the result of an 
‘ yoecual OP OFT — — extensive research on a topic of out- 
e standing importance in National Affairs.) 
u 
|| AIR TRAVEL OF FUTURE: 
’ 
i 
' |FASTER, CHEAPER SERVICE 
Bs 
t 7 
ni . . . 
. Dinner in New York, Breakfast in London as Postwar Prospect 
1- . - . . . 
d Higher speeds expected In fact, it is estimated that, in postwar, commodate these travelers, schedules will 
sa, . no point on earth will be more than 60 have to be altered. 
” to cut domestic travel hours flying time from the nearest airport. More frequent departures. Service, as 
4 time by 20 to 30 per cent Lower rates. Reduced rates are in pros- compared with prewar, is to be multiplied 
as pect, also. Those close to the situation say several times. In aviation circles, there is 
Aviation improvements, perfected under the domestic fare, now about five cents a _ talk of half-hourly departures on such fre- 
” the prod of wartime necessity, are to be mile, should drop to three and one-half quently traveled, comparatively short runs 
- translated into postwar benefits for the cents soon after the war, and go still lower. as New York to Boston, New York to 
3. private citizen who travels by air. Speed At three and one-half cents, air travel cost Washington, Chicago to Detroit, San Fran- 
* is increased, travel time cut. There are new would be comparable to present first-class- cisco to Seattle, and the like. The idea is 
*s safety devices. Operating efficiency is ad- plus-Pullman train fares. But the railroads, that the businessman or casual traveler 
it vanced. Rates are to be lowered. too, are talking of drastic postwar rate re- making such a trip could go to the airport, 
p- The recent coast-to-coast, seven-hour duction. A lively competition is expected. confident of almost immediate accommoda- 
- fight of the Constellation gave the nation The present transoceanic rate, ten cents tions and freed of the present bother of 
ae an idea of something spectacular ahead. a mile, is expected to move down to six making advance reservations. 
0) - There have been many reports, also, of | or seven cents a mile. At six cents, the Frequency of service on longer runs de- 
planes speeding from London to New York _ rate to London would run somewhat over pends, of course, on how much business 
between morning and evening. But specific $200, and, from San Francisco to Honolulu, develops, and the preferences of the travel- 
_ information has been vague, fogged in _ less than $150. ; ing public. One estimate is that, where 250 
he military secrecy or confused in the dispute Air-line officials are counting upon fast- passengers traveled daily between the Pa- 
rm over postwar air policy. As a result, many — er schedules and lower fares to draw a big cific Coast and the eastern third of the 
me potential air travelers are wondering just volume of business to the airways. To ac- country in 1940, at least 1,200 can be ex- 
to what to expect. 
mn It now is possible to answer their ques- 
ail tions, to make a realistic appraisal of air 
ies transport just after the war. Looking ahead 
oan to that time: _ ; 
Higher speeds. Coast to coast, nonstop, ——~— _  —-TSINGAPORE— 39 HOURS 
of in ten or eleven hours is in prospect. The r Fi ill , ae 
- extreme speed of the Constellation will Fall 4 SZ NWANILA— 34 HOURS a, 
ing not become practical immediately. But a Pr / 7, (! 40" S * CHUNGKING — 303 HOURS > 
we passenger gee ag wee * 4 = / ¢ J ? .. ) | 
f noon would reach Los Angeles by mid- / y , “f* 
vei night, an time. peerage speaking, cruis- f - ( Z TORO 27 HOURS Ww 
7 ing speed is expected to range from 225 to - / 5 ,* 
ps 275 miles an hour, instead of the present j S| / " s Let 
ial 170-180. Some sample nonstop schedules: P a b/ at | | La, ~ es \ 
" New York to Boston, 45 minutes; New LY fj \ \~ wy 7 xa RS & 5 \B 
York to Washington, an hour or less; i of be « Ve “9 VK, Ss AS wo 
— Chicago to Kansas City, an hour and 40 " TT a ~ Se s< 
by Seen ‘ S “ily “ ! ~ gal\ & So 
Basi minutes; San Francisco to Seattle, two 4 \ Onc * 9 * > , 
F , ; > Gin 
aa hours and 45 minutes. In all, schedules ie \ yn 4 
hin would be cut 20 to 30 per cent. _— aw, \Y y ZY WV 
“re , A trip to Europe is to become little more ee | 7 Ay 1 /Z \ 
Sec- seagate seg = oe mn, gama \ a WASHINGTON, D. C. 
aed ss, to London and an hour or two longer NY se — i at \ 
we to continental points. Dinner in New York —_—- 4 y \ ~ 
ve and breakfast in London is definitely in CANBERRA— 39 HOURS Pal bw 
a. sight. A two-week vacation spent in Eu- \W wan. ie 
we rope is becoming practicable. ‘ i Coden 
ite From New York to Rio de Janeiro, an \ ae f —_ 
“the air-line distance of nearly 5,000 miles, now . CAPETOWN— 31 HOURS 
nce. takes four days, with overnight stops. The welineron — 35 HOURS RIO DE JANEIRO — 19 HOURS 
postwar objective is a nonstop flight of 20 
“WS hours. Copyright, 1944, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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| pected after the war. In any event, there 
will be planes in abundance to provide 
whatever service the public demands. 

Where transatlantic service is concerned, 
Edward Warner, vice chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, who has given the 
subject much study, sees eight departures 
n each direction as a reasonable daily goal. 
He expects about 600 passengers daily from 
both sides of the ocean. He looks forward 
to departures from London at 4:00, 6:00, 
8:00, 10:00 p.m. and midnight as offering 
an adequate of frequency, with three ad- 
ditional takeoffs from Continental points. 

Now, what kind of planes will be used 
for these services? 

Better planes. Experts expect the stand- 
ard plane for through domestic service to 
be more or less the size of the Constella- 
tion, carrying 40 to 60 passengers. There 
are to be many twin-engined planes in use, 
however, especially if frequent departures 





TOOLS OF WAR...AND PEACE 








Today Ingalls huge all-welded ships, carrying fichtine planes and troops. 


equipment and supplies. speed to distant war fronts on missions of destruc- en ae 
EDWARD WARNER 


tion. After the war, these trim giants will ply new and old trade routes F : 
. .. timetables transocean flights 


on missions of construction—bearing Ingalls-fabricated structural steel and 


plate work to help rebuild a war-smashed world. prove popular on the busy runs. If it de- 


Ingalls companies refuse to accept optimistic pictures of quick victories velops that the departures must be spaced 
| | I I | | . | 
or glamorized versions of a post-war world built on wishful thinking. But to please the public, with larger loads for 


, , ; : , aif each flight. the bigger planes will be used. 
even while pushing their all-out program of war production, they are facing 7 a | 
‘piliti f . listically f ee Mr. Warner thinks planes normally ac- 
the res s ‘S “ace by pl @ realisticé ( >» post-we ‘riod. . = . 
the responsibilities o peace by planning real tica v tor the post-war perior commodating 37 passengers will be ade- 
quate for the transatlantic runs. Under his 
- e F projected departure schedules and_ esti- 
» . ‘ mated volume of travel, each plane would 
Look to Ingalls after the war for far-reaching improvements if I — : 
; ce x ir ua carry an average of 37 passengers. The in- 
and economies utilizing welding in fabricating structural ie 
. ° creased space tor each passenger he con- 
steel and plate work. Look also to Ingalls for luxurious all- ‘ 
: , siders necessary to comfort on trips of 
welded passenger and cargo liners that will carry larger . "as ' 
. - such duration. Nevertheless, estimates of 
loads faster, and at lower operating costs. 2 , a 
ransatlantic plane size run as high as 75 


to 150 passengers. But Mr. Warner sug- 
gests that two types of service may exist 


side by side: luxury accommodations at 





rHE INGALLS IRON WORKS COM. 
PANY, THE INGALLS SHIPBUILD- 
ING CORPORATION, The Steel Con- 
struction Company, Birmingham Tank 
Company, Offices BIRMINGHAM, 
New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
New Orleans. Shipyards at 


premium rates, with lower fares for those 
who don’t mind being crowded. together 





en route. He also sees a possibility of extra- 





fare service in extra speeds, so that a pas- 





la, Mississippi and Decatur, | 
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MAN-MADE FIBER PASSES SCREEN TEST 


WITH THE WAR, it seemed likely that the art of textile 
screen-printing would be seriously threatened. 

For the traditional cloth used to make the screen sten- 
cils for prints, through which colors are applied, was made 
from imported yarns. And with every ship bottom needed 
for the transportation of vital military supplies ... such 
civilian imports were reduced to a trickle. 

But thanks to a man-made fiber .. . and a research pro- 
gram started by American Viscose Corporation long 
before there was any thought of a second world war... 


lear and beautifu! screen 


\merican women can still buy c 
printed fabrics. 

This man-made fiber is Vinyon**...a precision fiber 
for the precision weaving essential for screens used in the 
printing of textiles. Vinvon can be woven into a screen 
of exceptional uniformity. Laboratory tests show that 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


wk BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS *% 


"T. M.—C.&C.C.C. 


it is inert to the action of most acids and alkalis. 


Today, men who make and use textile printing screens 
know that Vinyon fabrics are not distorted by water or 
the solution of caustic soda and glycerine which are used 
in the process. This means that the resulting printing job 
is clean, sharp ... design and pattern are reproduced with 
utmost fidelity. Furthermore, the Vinyon fabric does not 
deteriorate when screens are stored away for long periods. 

In this glance behind the scenes of America’s great tex- 
tile industry ... you have a fresh example of the value of 
the American Viscose Corporation’s continuous research. 
\s the laboratories develop a new type of rayon or Vin- 
yon—or an improvement in existing varns- it is turned 
over to our experimental plants for adaptation to com- 
mercial use. Thus a new fabric is engineered for the benefit 
of America’s consumers. 





0A better way 
to buy 


‘Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 





; Meadville, Pa.; 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. ¢ In Our 93rd Year «a 
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senger might stay an additional two hours 
in London and still arrive in New York at 
the same hour as a plane taking off earlier, 

Local service. A broad development of 
local air transport also is expected to fol- 
low the war. Its principal purpose would 
be to provide transportation from out-of- 
the-way towns and cities to points at 
which passengers could board the through 
planes for distant points. It would consist 
of small cabin planes carrying a few pas- 
with, perhaps, several hundred 
pounds of mail or air express. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board has hundreds of ap- 
plications pending for permission to enter 
that business. Such planes also would fur- 
nish scheduled service between compara- 
tively nearby points, a service generally 
lacking in the past. 


sengers 


All the prospective activity, through 
flights, domestic service generally and in- 
ternational transport, raises the question 
of the adequacy of the nation’s airports. 

Need for more airports. Technical ex- 
perts estimate that, to accommodate the 
expected volume of business, some 300 
more airports of transport caliber should be 
built and 600 present airports enlarged. 
CAB, at the moment, is engaged in a study 
of these needs and how they may be met. 

Airports, generally, offer another prob- 
lem—they often are at some distance from 
the cities they serve. In many instances, 
after a passenger alights from a plane, he 
still has a 30 to 50-minute drive into town. 
This cuts down the time saved through 
travel by air. Officials are counting on post- 
war construction of express highways to 
reduce this handicap. They also are talk- 
ing, hopefully, of using helicopters to shut- 
tle passengers between town and airport. 

Air safety. The war has brought many 
improvements in safety devices, landing 
instruments and radio. The experience 
gained in dispatching and controlling 1,000 
to 2,000 bombers in a simultaneous oper- 
ation is expected to be reflected in postwar 
air transport, especially at congested air- 
ports. Accidents were on the decline before 
the war, and wartime developments, of- 
ficials say, will continue that trend. 

So much for passenger travel by air. 
Now, as to air cargo. 

Air cargo. Officials expect charges for 
air cargo to be cut in half soon after the 
war. It runs 70 cents a ton-mile now. At 35 
cents, it would be below the present cost 
of the service, but the expectation is that 
such a rate would attract a_ profitable 
volume of business, with further cuts to 
follow. Air express or air freight offers pos- 
sibilities in the transportation of perish- 
ables and for quick deliveries of value to 
the businessman. It was not pushed per- 
sistently before the war, but plans are in 
the making for a postwar campaign to ad- 
vertise its merits. 

All in al!. There you have the postwar 
air outlook—faster, cheaper, safer than ever 
before. The air age is just arriving. 
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Squeezing the 
Earth’s Crust 
for Oil 


This machine presses cubic miles of natural gas in its 
palm and hurls it down an oil well. This puts pressure 
on the relaxed sands from which oil has already been 
taken; it “squeezes” extra barrels of the precious stuff 
into the cavities of neighboring wells. 

The Worthington Gas Epgine-Compressor is only 
one among many machines bearing the Worthington 
**scarab” trademark working to relieve the war-caused 
oil-pinch. Worthington pumps, compressors, Diesel and 






gas engines, refrigeration equipment, liquid meters and 
other equipment handle and process oil’s versatile liq- 
uids and gases from oil field to consumer. 
Worthington supplies more of more kinds of ma- 
chines to petroleum industries than any other firm. So 
also in shipbuilding, chemicals, synthetic rubber, ex- 
plosives, air conditioning—W orthington is in this fight 





every step of the way. Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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At home, fuel oil is not the only commodity 

brought to you with the aid of Worthington 

r2 machines. Switch on the light! — Worthington 

oat Diesel engines and steam generating equip- 

ment help produce the electricity that flows to 

the bulb. Turn the faucet! — big Worthington 

pumps send water to the tap. Another glimpse of 

Worthington at work behind the home and war 
production fronts. 














Power Piant Equipment © Turbines & Turbo-Generator Sets ©* Diesel and Gas Engines * 





Pumps & Compressors ¢ 


BEMIND THE HARA E 


NGTON 


Air Conditioning & 


Refrigerating Equipment © Power Transmission Equipment * Construction & Mining Machinery * Locomotive Feedwater Heaters * Welding 


Positioning Equipment * Liquid Meters 





A WORTHINGTON “WORTH-SCOPE” Giving You More Worth for Your Tax Money and War Bonds 


SEE HOW WORTHINGTON ALSO HELPS TO TRANSPORT, PROCESS 

















Worthington on the Pipelines 
Keeping oil moving through pipekaes 


demands engineering skill as well as 
powerful ~~ ony Worthington oo 
tnfugal and power pumps, often driven 
»y Worthington gas or Diesel engines, 
do the job of transporting the vital 
fluid over hills and valleys across the 
cou! try 


Worthington at the Refineries 


Here, crude oil is processed at-various 
temperatures and pressures into prod- 
ucts used for fool, labelonnts and raw 
materials for explosives, synthetic rub- 
ber, etc. With power plant and refriger- 
ating equipment, pumps, compressors, 
condensers, Worthington supplies a 
large percentage ofall refinery machines. 


Worthington at the Dock 


Worthington not only builds feedwater 
heaters for locomotives that draw tank 
cars to the docks; it also helps pump 
oil and aviation gasoline into and out 
of the tankers. 

Worthington supplies the majority of 
pumps and compressors for tankers 

cing built today. 


AND DISTRIBUTE OIL 








Worthington and the Flying Fort 


It takes post quangities of coke, made 


from oi »roduce aluminum for 
planes. MEF creme Hydraulic De- 
cokers speedily remove the coke from 
the coking chamber. Thus a Flying 
Fortress’ metal, as well as its fuel, is 
produced with the help of Worthing- 
ton machines. 





The Airlines at War 


Facts from the Office of War Information 


As the public knows, the nation’s Airlines were placed “‘on 
call” to the armed forces, the instant our country went to war. 
















From that moment on, the Army and the Navy and the Airlines 
were in the closest partnership in global air transport, in accord- 
ance with a plan formulated by the Airlines and the War De- 
partment as early as 1936 and 1937. Yet, on the home front 
regular Airline service continued pacing our production at 
wartime tempo. 

The O.W.I. recently made an official report to the nation con- 
cerning the achievements of the Airlines at war, a few of which 
are quoted on this page. 
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Japs Attack Dutch Harbor! “As the Japanese 
were attacking, airliners were Coming in at the 
airport with war materials.” (10 Airlines took 
part in this critical defense.) ‘‘According to Navy 
otlicials, retaking of the Aleutians would have 
been postponed for months if air transport had 
not been able to fly in men and cargo quickly 
and in great quantity.” 





Efficiency: “The commercial Airlines have 
more than doubled their pre-war volume of 
cargo—most of it vital war production equip- 
ment and supplies. They are carrying nearly 
twice as much airmail as in 1941, and this has 
been done on not much more than half the Air- 
lines’ original equipment’’—(the other half hav- 
ing been assigned to military duty). 


“‘Buck Rogers stuff on a sourid engineering 
basis,’ a veteran air transport pilot termed the 






world system of military routes flown by 
tary, naval and contract airline crews.” (There 
are over 100,000 miles of these routes reaching 
around the world, which the Airlines of the United 
States helped the Army and Navy build and are 
now helping to operate.) 
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Work Horses of the war: “During peace 
years, the commercial airlines developed most of 
the planes that are now the backbone of our 
military transport operations.” (Military men 
have nicknamed them work horses. Before the 
war, 8% hours was the average work day for an 
Airliner. Today, it is much greater, thanks to 
the extremely high standards of maintenance.) 


Manpower: “Personnel of the Airlines was 
a ready-made reservoir of transport pilots, radio 
Operators . . . maintenance crews and others ex- 
perienced in organization Many of these 
men have been killed in line of duty and others 
hiave received citations. Hundreds of Airlines’ 









stewardesses have vol 
(Skilled replace: 


eered as flying nurses. 
re constantly trained 











.” PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


“The growth of air transport be- 





fore the war was phenomenal 
and it has become a necessary adjunct of 
our war effort... With the dawn of peace, 
commercial aviation will have new and 
greater opportunities for which it will 
be all the better prepared by reason 
of the training and experience it is now 


getting.” --+ May 15, 1943 
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When you travel by Air make reservations early; 
please cancel early if plans change. When you 
use Air Express speed delivery by dispatching ship- 
ments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport Assn. 
1515 Massachusetts Av., N.W.,Washington5, D.C. 
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Plus and Minus 
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Washington, D. C. 
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There now are these definite alternatives: 

1. Invasion, fast-moving offensive, low material losses, easing Army demand. 

2. Invasion, an apparent stalemate, large losses, continued high demand. 

Based upon these alternatives, these prospects will appear: 

If the first, material surpluses soon will appear in very many places. 

If the second, military will insist that civilian industry be held down. 

Inside view, not publicly expressed, but definitely held, is that odds favor 
the first of the alternatives; that there soon will be a clear enough indication of 
war trend to permit revision and some curtailment of Army demand for goods. 

Military pipe lines in many instances are filled to overflowing. There is a 
vast accumulation of material. And: Just aS Soon as invasion success can be set 
down as definite, military demand can be related more closely to actual use. 

Production to date, except in aircraft, has been for an uncertain market. 
It has been necessary to pile up vast amounts of many things on the chance that 
they will be needed. Soon, new demand probably can be related to actual need. 

Present hard-boiled military attitude toward civilians may be temporary. 























It is well to keep example of food in mind, to be aware of what can occur. 

On one dav, the food situation was relatively tight, the attitude firm. 

On the next day, food was abundant, surplus was the problem, rationing eased. 

This shift was related closely to military and Lend-Lease demand, to a shift 
in policy. Military stopped adding to its pipe-line Supplies, started to accept 
the prospect that it might have to eat into them. Lend-Lease food exports fell 
drastically to release shipping space for actual weapons and men. 

What happened in food can happen in steel, copper, lumber, other materials. 

There can be a sudden decision that there are enough tanks, trucks, guns, 
ammunition, uniforms, shoes, etc., to permit a sharp cut in new orders. 

And: Once orders are reduced, basic materials might pile up rapidly. 

It should be noted that all loss estimates to date, that all figuring on 
attrition in planes, sh‘. s, tanks, etc., have been far above actual experience. 
The safety factor in U.S. military plans is extremely high. Result is that at 
some point a cutback may come even when fighting still is going on. 














Cutback in war demand, when it comes, will point up new problems; will 
force attention to center on a whole new set of issues now rather dormant. 

As matters stand, the outlook on these issues is this..... 

Contract termination: Senate has approved, House should approve before too 
long a bill to give industry about what it wants: promise of quick settlement, no 
preaudit, quick removal of Government equipment, liberal loans. 

Surplus materials: Policy will be to dispose of surplus materials that are 
abroad when war ends, to get the going market price for raw materials sold in U.S., 
to get within 75 per cent of either cost or going price on other materials. 

Aim will be not to upset markets by dumping at low price. 

War plant: Policy is to try to place war plants in hands of industry. But: 
Industry isn't showing much present interest; is probably looking for bargains. 

Dismissal wages: White House opposes dismissal payments to war workers, op- 
poses what would compare with mustering-out pay in the Army. Congress agrees. 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continvec 


Prospect that labor leaders can sell dismissal pay to Congress seems remote. 
Unemployment insurance: White House favors, but Congress is cool to a plan 
for special unemployment insurance payments, on a uniform national basis, to the 
workers who lose their jobs right after the war and who cannot find new jobs. 
Congress is voting national unemployment insurance payments to soldiers who are 
not able to find jobs when discharged, but balks at including industry workers. 
Price control: White House and Congress both are showing some interest in the 
idea of trying to prevent prices and wages from declining in postwar. It will not 
be surprising if this issue becomes hot once war orders sag sharply. 








There is this about the price outlook to be aware of: 

Farmers are guaranteed prices at $0 per cent of parity on a broad list of 
farm products for two full crop years after the end of both wars. 

Industry will have an interest in avoiding any drastic price shakeout in the 
reconversion period; will want to avoid any drastic price deflation. 

Labor, with Government supnort, if Mr. Roosevelt continues in office, will 
resist postwar wage-rate reductions; will do what it can to hold existing rates. 

But: There are no official plans for implementing any price-support program. 

Nobody quite knows how U.S. will fulfill its guarantee to the farmers, how 
prices of everything from hogs and cotton to peanuts will be maintained in the 
face of declining demand and continuing high production. It is probable that 
farmers will be offered price-fixing loans; that Government then will be saddled 
with vast quantities of farm products to market or to store. 

It definitely is to be much more difficult to Support basic prices in the 
period of postwar disorganization than it has been to hold prices down in war. 

Yet: So long as the present Administration is in power, official policy will 
be to inflate rather than to deflate, to try to hold wages and farm prices and other 
basic material prices at a level satisfactory to workers and producers. 

















It is worth noting, too, that Great Britain is to permit prices to rise by 
5 per cent; that the British are concerned by the problems: (1) of financing the 
existing price level through Government subsidy; (2) of financing the war and the 
postwar Government outlays on the basis of the existing level of prices. 

Governments ere interested ina price level that will make easier the task of 
raising taxes enough to balance a postwar budget with high fixed costs in the 
form of interest and military establishment cand veterans’ payments. 

Deflation and a lower price level could complicate seriously the postwar 
problem of governments. That's why an effort will be made to hold prices up if 
they do show a tendency to decline. That tendency already is apparent in basic 
farm commodities. It could spread to other commodities. It is not to be 
apparent in prices of many civilian finished goods when production is resumed. 











Here are factors that suggest postwar civilian demand will be immense: 

Individual holdings of currency, bank deposits and Government bonds have in- 
creased an estimated $88,000,000,000 in four years. That's just the increase. 

Individuals in 1944 will have a disposable income of $132,000,000,000, if 
estimates are correct. That is income after all taxes are taken out. 

Farmers in 1944 will have cash income of an estimated $20,800,000,000, or 
2.4 times as much income as they had in 1939 and $1,000,000,000 more than 1943. 

There is every reason why industry can expect a boom demand from consumers 
in postwar. Payments to veterans, tax free, will range from $3,000,000,000 to 
$5,000,000,000 a year as a pump-priming force in the early postwar years. 











Army-Navy, temporarily, are keeping a firm hand on WPB policy. 
This means that civilian industry will not get a break in material allotment 


until invasion is well under way: until it is clesr that Germans ere groggy. 
But: Once the break comes, it could come rather rapidly. 
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Looking at War 


through the Mimeograph keyhole 


When desert nomad meets American shower bath—that’s 
front-page news ... But things like that happen these days... 
Modern American methods and improvements, to say nothing 
of modern American plumbing, are following our flag over the 
globe . . . New vision, efficiency and hope are blooming in places 
that were in the dark . . . It looks as if a new world’s a-coming— 
better for everyone from Fiji to Fighting Frenchman . . . In this 
development you'll find the Mimeograph duplicator rolling out 
“copies” for people, whether it’s an “‘office” in a jungle tent, an 


oasis in the desert, or an army truck in the battle zone. 
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A. B. Dick Coupany, Chicago * THe Mimeocrapu Company, Ltp., Toronto 
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MIMEOGRADPTL is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. copvricnt 1944, a. 8. pick Company 
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“Auld fr-r-riends are best!” People 2 


The unvarying quality of Teacher’s 
Highland Cream has been building 


triwadahipe since 1830. For 114 \ he of the s Week 
years, gentlemen have said ..... ny 


James V. a the Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy, now is the acting civyil- 
ian head of the greatest fighting organiza- 
tion on the seas. Mr. Forrestal, moreover, 
is the choice of numerous ranking Nayy 
men for promotion to the Secretaryship, 
made vacant by the death of Frank Knox, 
Mr. Forrestal may or may not get the job, 
But, in any event, he will remain a power- 
ful force in naval affairs in the future, as 
in the past. For that reason, it is well to 
get acquainted with him. 

Mr. Forrestal’s job has involved getting 
the ships, planes, guns and many other 
things that the Navy needs. While Mr, 
Knox kept in direct touch with the strictly 
military phases of the Navy’s war task, 
Mr. Forrestal handled the Navy’s rela- 


nce 1830 by Wm. Teaclier & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow ey tions with the world of business and indus- 


1 TEACHER'S &@ 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY e IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 

















PERFECT COPIES 


in Quick Time! INTEGRITY... 


For 






: 4 WHEN A MAN or business is 
engineering, apron gt 

i “i é ce” — sounc 1e 
tool design, | all of a piece sound, true, 


plant planning | reliable —that’s integrity. 


departments In the industrial engineering 
and general | . . oe 

- field, it connotes thinking and 
office. 





doing on the highest levels of ; : Acie 
WITH , . : . a 


responsible business manage MR. FORRESTAL. ADM. KING 
H U N T E x _— . . . obscurity was shelved 


e Our identifying code has been 
Electro-Copyist ur i nti in code a €€ 


























and always will be “integrity | try. A businessman, himself, he works with 
Clean, sharp copigs direct from pencil sion.” the nation’s businessmen to see that pro- 
originals—machine made tracings in a few of service. . ae 
minutes, regardless of size—emphasis of duction schedules are met. In addition, he 
detail without retouching—these and many "th 5 rath 7 racts 
other engineering short-cuts are made pos- 7 “ supervises the renegotiation of contracts, 
sible by the Hunter Electro-Copyist. Full- a a and is deeply involved in plans for recon- 
shaded pencil drawings can be reproduced COV . ‘ ‘ . oz ° 
by the Electro-Copyist with better defini- : s ; verting industry to civilian production as 
tion of > than by any othe >the : : 
ion of tone than by any other method LF &W : soon as possible. 
There is an Electro-Copyist for every need, ; : ; - ¥ . 
from the portable office model to the big In doing this big task, Mr. Forrestal has 
units, especially developed for the avia- worked in close collaboration with the War 
tion industry, that will take originals 


48" x 168". All are so simple your office CORRIGAN, OSBURNE Production Board, with Army procure 
—— ae , sii ment, handled by Robert P. Patterson, 
& W ELLS, INC. Under Secretary of War i 


War, and with Army 










® Our booklet contains many 


valuable suggestions on how MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS Air procurement, under Robert A. Lovett, 
to get better reproduction | Assistant Secretary of War for Air. 
faster. Send for it today! | NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


These men, and some others highly 





CHICAGO BRIDGEPORT ° ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO placed in the wartime Government, are 
HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. ; all friends of long standing, all New York 








490 S. Warren St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Clash go the cymbals, showering sparks of 













brilliance through fine music...and listen- 





ing with a Scott, you hear 





the last shimmering 





overtone... unbelievingly 








ch. of the most accomplished 
musicians in the orchestra, poised for his 
cue, gives his brass cymbals that vibrant 
kiss that flashes like a shooting star. That 
instant, fleeting touch was written by the 
composer for a radiance in some passage 
... but to the radio engineer it means 
capturing an elusive sound that reaches 
15,000 cycles, far beyond the range of 
ordinary instruments. A Scott, so exact 
as to be uncanny, brings you the cymbals 





and all other voices in the orchestra in a 
“living performance.” 

Today Scott Radios are sailing all 
the oceans of the globe. Men whose 
lives and ships depend upon the Scott 
bless its range, its reach, its magnificent 
ease with difficult assignments. Lonely 
watchful sailors on distant seas listen to 
the Scott-you-cannot-have-for-a-while, 
and are grateful for their favorite pro- 
grams, the news, and the sense of being 
in touch with home it gives them. And 
always it is s#lent to our enemies—the first 
safe radio for men-at-sea, engineered 
with no telltale leak-back to submarine 
detection devices. 





Ee. @. SCOTT RADIO 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
4434 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 





Our technicians will, very hap- 
pily, turn their fingers and their skill 
back to the arts of peace. Meanwhile, 
you can hasten the day by buying Bonds, 
Bonds and more Bonds. The whole world 
of music awaits you! 















, INC. 
Dept. 8H4-—4434 Ravenswood Avenue 
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FINE RADIO 
RECEIVERS 






Please send me a complimentary copy of your radio booklet, “Achievement | 


Through The Years. 






























AGE FENCE “xz: 


e AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 








@ If your residential or business property does not have Page Chain Link Fence protection, 
plan for it now. Be prepared, as soon as possible, to safeguard lives against accidents, 
and property against theft or destruction, by erection of this long-lasting fence. Regrets 
never repay losses. Consult a nearby responsible Page Fence firm and learn about the 
reservation list that will enable you to get your fence sooner. Write for booklet, FENCE 
FACTS, and we will send name of Association member near you. Address PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Headquarters, Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





ELC ee a 
BEST RUM COLLINS* 


you ever tasted! General Detroit's new 48-pase 


Byvers’ Encyclopedia saves time, 


money, Sai a on purchasing 
NYERS'S JAMAICA RUM eats 

safety, indust ial, muni cipal, and 
other ‘‘hard-to-ge ms. Write 
General Detroit ily De pt. 1-D, 
. . om 2270 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7, 
*Easy to make: Fill tall ea with 18. — 
Add juice of Lemon—teaspoon Sugar 
—ijigger of Myers's Jamaica Rum. Fill 
with carbonated 
Water. Decorate 
with Maraschino 
Cherry and thinslice 
of Lemon. Serve 
with | straws. 
Remember, for 
the most de- 
licious flavour, 
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— 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 137 


An interim dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1944. Checks will 











*For free illustrated recipe book, mite: 


R. U. iaidealia & Co., Inc. Sole Dist. in U.S.A. be mailed. 
57 ech Street, et US-5, New York 13, N.Y. 
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businessmen. They have worked together 
as a team. Some have called them a con- 
servative “super-brain trust” that comes 
close to running things in Washington. 

Mr. Knox's successor. But now the time 
has come for Mr. Roosevelt to make a 
choice in filling the post of Secretary. He 
can appoint a man ‘of political standing, 
or promote the man who has been on the 
job. Mr. Knox was a Republican, and 
there has been much talk that his suc- 
cessor might be of that party, _—s r- 
haps Lieut. Commander Harold E. Stas- 
sen, former Governor of ating or 
possibly Wendell L. Willkie. Some think 
the choice will be deferred until after the 
Republican National Convention, for Mr. 
Stassen is a prominent possibility for the 
Republican vice-presidential nomination. 

If Mr. Forrestal, the man on the job, 
should be appointed, it would have the 
incidental effect of reducing the average 
age of the Cabinet. This average, 64 years 
at the time Mr. Knox died, has been arous- 
ing some comment. Mr. Forrestal is 52. 

Mr. Forrestal’s background. There is no 
politics in Mr. Forrestal’s background. He 
worked his way through Princeton, and 
then, in the first World War, enlisted in 
the Navy as a seaman, second class. He 
emerged a lieutenant, junior grade, in the 
Naval Air Corps. After the war, he went 
to work as a bond salesman for Dillon, 
Read & Co., one of Wall Street’s big in- 
vestment banking houses. Twenty years 
later, he was president of that company 
and a man of means. 

Then, in 1940, Mr. Forrestal took a step 
that amazed his colleagues of the invest- 
ment banking business, which had _ been 
placed under stern regulation by the New 
Deal. He quit Wall Street to become one 
of President Roosevelt’s administrative 
assistants. His assignment was to keep 
tabs on the already-expanding rearmament 
drive that began after the fall of France. 
A little later, Congress created the post of 
Under Secretary of the Navy, and the 
President appointed Mr. Forrestal to it. 

Mr. Forrestal, personally, is serious 
minded and hard working. In public, he 
seems sedate, even staid, and precise but 
fluent in speech. Among his friends, Mr. 
Forrestal is affable and warm. He was an 
athlete of some fame in his college days. 
He bears a souvenir of those days, a broken, 
flattened nose, received as an amateur box- 
er. He retains his interest in sports, likes an 
occasional round of golf, which he plays in 
the middle 80s, but prefers tennis. 

Reporters do not know Mr. Forrestal 
very well. He avoids them as much as he 
can. His colleagues usually have to per- 
suade him to hold a press conference when 
a press conference seems needed. 

A reporter once asked what he liked best. 

“Obscurity,” Mr. Forrestal replied. 

With the job he is doing and what re- 
mains to be done, Mr. Forrestal’s friends 
think there is little chance of his finding 
much obscurity in the months ahead. 
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New Steel Beauties 
on the Santa Fe 


There isn’t yet the ceremony in taking 
delivery of a new locomotive that there 
is in christening a ship. 

But, just the same, it’s a great occa- 
sion on the Santa Fe when we receive 
those super-powered, high-speed 
locomotives so badly needed today. 

For every new one means “rolling” 
more freight trains toaded with war 


matériel, and more trains operated 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest and California 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


for the increasing troop movements. 

The three locomotives shown above 
are among the first delivered of the big 
fleet of powerful locomotives ordered 


by Santa Fe. Aud more are coming! 


% Illustrated above —new **4-8-g" steam locomotive, 
‘62900 class’; 5400-H. P. freight Diesel; ‘*2-10-4° 
steam locomotive, ‘*500/ 
class.’ You can bet your 
driving wheels theyll 


pull a lot of trains fast! 
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Old fount Brand 4 Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 


“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epiror’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Plan for a New Germany 


Sir:—Here are some thoughts about the 
difficult problem of what to do with Ger- 
many after the war. Because of the Hitler 
indoctrination of German youth, what- 
ever plan is pursued cannot reach its de- 
sired objective until the end of the second 
generation hence. But my plan has the 
merit of arousing traditional pride of the 
various Germans and making it difficult 
for any single-party domination. 

Divide Germany into states, bound to- 
gether as a union of German states. The 
form of government of each state should 
follow representative political lines adapted 
to German customs and law as far as they 
coincide with justice. Each state should 
be represented in a Reich council which 
should be controlled by a co-operative 
Allied commission until such time as Ger- 
many purges itself. 

Educational methods should be over- 
hauled and a system inaugurated that will 
tell the children the truth about history. 
All German officers should be expatriated 
during a probationary period in which 
their complete personal history and back- 
ground should be investigated. 

The keynote is that we should enlist the 
aid of Germans, eager to collaborate, and 
place much of the reconstruction upon 
them. To help Germany back to a re- 
spected position will accomplish more than 
a policy of domination and oppression. 
Boston, Mass. W.. Henricu Brown 


Eligibility for Peace Table 


Sir:—It seems to me the statements of 
Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin, that “free- 
dom-loving peoples” would be included in 
future world organizations, should be used 
to decide the inclusion of nations at the 
peace table. Many neutrals (Spain, Portu- 
gal, etc.) do not fit the definition. 

New York, N. Y. D3. Eee 


* * * 


Behind Drafting of Athletes 

Sir:—I read the article, “Our 4-F Ath- 
letes” (USN, May 5, 1944) , and think you 
did a splendid job. I think it explains a 
lot of things, for so many people are won- 
dering why so many ballplayers and ath- 
letes are not accepted by the services. 
Washington, D.C. Cuark C. GRIFFITH 
President, Washington American League 


Base Ball Club 
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AJAXD 
Paper Cups 
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Paper Cups 





COLUMBIAN P 
Paper Cups 


“4 PEERLESS 
Paper Cups 


USE PAPER CUPS 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 








Divisions of 
UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE CO. 


13 Plants from Coast to Coast 
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TAKE IT AWAY 


The lathes and grinders that roll across ship- 
ping platforms in Vermont have won an 
AA-1 rating with industry the world over. On 
their performance depends America’s ability to keep 
“tooled-up” for war; on the continuing shipment of 
such machine tools depends the world’s ability to 
“re-tool” for peacetime production. 


In scores of villages and towns throughout Northern 
New England, communities far removed from the 
larger industrial centers, shipping platforms have 
achieved vital importance. To them come carloads of 
raw materials and semi-finished goods from industries 
all over the nation. Over them pass the completed 
products of New England’s ingenuity, its outstanding 
ability in creative engineering, its readily adaptable 
source of naturally skillful native workmen. 

New England has proved that it can adapt itself to 
any manufacturing activity. And, in so doing, it has 
presented the nation’s industry with new potentialities 


An automatic thread grinder being readied for 
shipment at Springfield, Vermont. 










of progress — potentialities that offer new and more 
economical manufacturing facilities, a vastly increased 
supply of trained labor, a new and strategic importance 
in its nearness to foreign markets. 

New England’s present day advantages are also fu- 
ture advantages; its war production experience has 
pre-conditioned it for the competitive days to come. 
For those who would utilize the strength that is New 
England, either by way of future manufacturing con- 
tacts or by the selection of post-war 
locations in this region, the Boston 
and Maine Railroad offers its intimate 
knowledge of the area it serves 
— Northern New England. 
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Increase in Gas Rations? ...U.S. Role as Protector 
Of British Dominions . . . Legal Barrier to World RFC 


High officials here express confidence 
that Winston Churchill’s idea of build- 
ing a strong British Empire bloc as a 
world power center to rival U.S. and 
Russia will fall short of full accom- 
plishment because so much of the Em- 
pire now looks to U.S. for protection 
in time of war. 
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Lieut. Commander Harold Stassen, 
Wendell Willkie, and Maj. Gen. Pat- 
rick Hurley are names of Republicans 
that have been offered to Mr. Roose- 
velt as possible successors to Frank 
Knox as Secretary of the Navy. It is 
at least a 50-50 chance, however, that 
the President eventually will elevate 
James Forrestal, present Under Secre- 
’ tary, to that of Secretary of the Navy. 


x *k * 


Adolf Berle, as U. S. negotiator in con- 
ferences on postwar policy to govern 
aviation around the world, finds that 
the British want to bargain for the 
Empire as a unit and even talk about 
including the Dutch and French em- 
pires in a bloc that would insist upon 
an equal grant of rights in U.S. for 
any rights given to U.S. air lines in 
their territory. There are signs that 
U. S. wants to get more than it gives. 


xk * 


Under Secretary of State Edward 
Stettinius brought back from London 
no new understandings of importance 
with regard to postwar treatment of 
Germany or with regard to the shape 
of any postwar world organization. 


x~ * * 


Aides to Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
who argued that the General could 
get more men and materials and at- 
tention for his war theater by permit- 
ting politicians to back him as a po- 
tential candidate for the Presidency, 
guessed wrong. This form of political 
pressure yielded no results and has 
been abandoned. General MacArthur 
still hopes to lead American forces 
back into the Philippines. 


68 


Britain’s Ambassador, Lord Halifax, 
finds a much more sympathetic of- 
ficial attitude in Washington for his 
latest address, frankly admitting Brit- 
ain’s postwar difficulties and asking a 
co-operative approach to their solu- 
tion, than he did for his earlier address 
in Canada suggesting that the British 
Empire be welded into a more solid 
bloc of power that could throw its 
weight around in the world. 


& & @ 


Very high staff officials of the Army 
have carried the ball for the Army 
Air Forces in urging Congress to act 
now on a plan to create a single De- 
partment of War, with co-ordinate 
branches of Navy, Army, Air Forces. 


2 2 2 


Mrs. Roosevelt very definitely would 
prefer that there be no fourth term 
for President Roosevelt, but neither 
she nor most of the officials around 
the White House any longer has any 
thought that the President will refuse 
to accept a fourth nomination. 


* & @ 


End of any but limited rationing of 
meat is one of a series of moves that 
will be made to answer political argu- 
ments based upon the idea that Mr. 
Roosevelt has mismanaged the do- 
mestic situation during war. Argument 
will be that the President managed 
things so that not only have two wars 
been fought successfully, but people at 
home have enjoyed abundance. It will 
not be surprising to see some gasoline 
ration increase before November. 


* & 


Senator Hiram Johnson’s act that bars 
loans to governments in default on 
loans to this Government is rising 
again to give some pause to postwar 
planners who have envisaged a ven- 
ture by this Government into the field 
of world investment banking. 


x * * 


Jesse Jones, as Government operator 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., was very 


pleased when Francis Biddle, as At- 
torney General, took upon himself the 
task of defending an operation that 
Mr. Jones had been far from enthusi- 
astic about from the start. 


x «* * 


White House group is becoming sensi- 
tive on the subject of the age of top 
officials now running the executive 
side of the Government and of com- 
mittee chairmen in Congress, where 
70 is becoming a youthful age. It is 
being pointed out that Mr. Roosevelt 
himself is younger than either General 
Marshall or Admiral King and that a 
fourth term probably would bring 
sweeping changes in the Cabinet. The 
President wants a young man for the 
Navy Secretaryship to bring down the 
average of Cabinet age. 


x * * 


Ears of diplomats in this country and 
Britain are attuned to the sound of 
peace overtures from Germany, but 
to date none that is authentic has been 
picked up. 

xk * 


Marvin Jones, as Food Administrator, 
became alarmed by the continued 
heavy marketing of hogs and urged 
the end of meat rationing, which some 
other officials think contains in it the 
seeds of future trouble, unless weather 
again is unusually good. 


x * * 


James F. Byrnes is the official who 
gave final okay for an end to most 
meat rationing after Marvin Jones, 
War Food Administrator, and Chester 
Bowles, head of OPA, had talked the 
matter over and decided to suggest 
it. President Roosevelt was not asked 
to give his approval. 


xk tk 


Premier Stalin’s new expression of ap- 
preciation for U. S.-British help by 
maintaining a front in Italy, sending 
supplies to Russia and bombing mili- 
tary objectives in Germany is con- 
strued as reflecting his satisfaction 
with the second-front plans. 
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Help Yourself...to a laste that's 


like Sunny 


IKE a bracing whiff of cool Spring- 
L morning breeze . . . your first 
delighted taste of the fresh and sunny 
flavor of SCHENLEY Reserve. You'll 
marvel that a whiskey could be so 


outstanding. Blended with the touch 


/ 
MELLOW anp LIGHT As i Cc 


np PERFECT MORNING 
} 


Morning! 


of genius, the whiskey SCHENLEY 
made first in quality has quickly be- 
come America’s first choice ... be- 
cause every drop is golden-smooth 


and mellow, like bright morning in 


your glass. Try it — soon. 


They also serve, 


who BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! 


NL 


CICWE 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


The basic whiskies in Schenley 


Reserve blended whiskey 


supplied only 


jrom 


are 
existing 


stocks. Our distilleries are now 


producing only al- 
cohol for munitions, 
synthetic rubber 
and other important 
Schenley has 
produced no whis- 
key since Oct. 1942. 


uses, 


\ ee: 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains. 
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Doctor of Medicine...and Morale 


SLEEP? WHAT’S THAT? «Two 


hours sleep in 72”—‘“*Thirty-six hours of con- 
tinuous surgery and treatment under fire”. . . 
the records of the more than 50,000 medical 
men in the Armed Services speak for them- 
selves: They’ve got what it takes! 


First in the Service 


*With men in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette. is Camel. 
(Based on actual sales records.) 


He wears the same uniform... He shares 
the same risks as the man with the gun. 


Right this very minute you might find 
him in a foxhole under fire at the side 


of a fallen doughboy... 


Jumping with the paratroopers ...riding with a 


bomber crew through enemy fighters and flak... 


Or sweating it out in a dressing station 


in a steaming jungle... 


Yes, the medical man in the service 
today is a fighting man through 
and through, except he fights 
without a gun. 


They call him ‘‘Doc.’’ But he’s 
more than physician and 
surgeon: he’s a trusted friend 
to every fighting man. 


And doctor that he is...doctor of 
medicine and morale...he well 
knows the comfort and cheer there 
is in a few moments’ relaxation 
with a good cigarette. ..like Camel. 


For Camels, with the fresh, full flavor 
of costlier tobaccos expertly blended 
and the soothing mildness of slow 
burning, are the favorite cigarette 


with men in all the services.* 


CHOICE QUALITY 


BLEND 
CIGARETTES 


(‘amels 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 





